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garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 
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May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annua subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States and 
Canadas. On sale by the American Exchange, 449 Strand, W. C., 
London, England. Subscription agents for Great Britain—Messrs. 
Samson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 
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Nos. 39 anp 40 Park Row. New York Crry. 
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DOG STEALING. 


T= and Dixie are gone, and two New York families 
are deeply in’ grief amd actively in search. The cel- 
umns of one of the great dailies are also thrown open to aid 
in the finding of the little truants, but thus far there has 
been no success beyond the unearthing of any quantity of 
false clews to lead away from the main search. Topsy is a 
wee bit of a pug, while Dixie is a smalk black and tan dog. 
They are both choice specimens of their respective breeds, 
and they are also* highly prized, far beyond their intrinsic 
worth, as household pets. Hundreds of dollars are offered 
for their return, yet they remain away, and serve as a text 
for much talk and comment on the subject of dog stealing. 
Enough is known of the circumstafces surrounding the 
loss of each of these dogs to point to the conclusion that 
there isa systematic plan for the capture of valuable dogs. 
The city is patrolled by an army of men and boys who are 
uot above this petty crime, and in the aggregate their work 
amounts to a vast deal of loss and annoyance to a great 
many dog owners. Now and then some special case reaches 
the notice of the public and there is a momentary discussion 
of the subject, perhaps a lull in the trade of dog stealing, 
and then it goes on as briskly as ever. It seems to be the 
one form of crime which goes unpunished and generally 
without detection. The hundreds of advertisements appear- 
ing each month in the morning papers show the disposition 
of those bereft of their dogs to treat the thieves leniently if 
their pets are only restored. There is a constant disposition 
to temporize with the rascals, and owners become partici- 
pants in vice by their readiness to compound the misde- 
meanor committed. It may be natural for those who are 
without their favorites to secure the smaller personal benefit, 
even though they encourage a greater general evil, but it 
would not be out of place if a society was organized for the 
Special extermination of the pest of dog stealing. 
One curious phase of the recent cases is the part played 
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by the private detective. He is not in much favor his at 
best, and many people claim to have good reason for looking 
upon him as more of a nuisance than a blessing. He now 
comes to the surface as a clever worker upon the sympathies 
of those deep in grief over the loss of a pet. When Dixie’s 
return was sought for through the papers, the private detec- 
tive appeared with an introductory note, telling the owner 
that just such a black and tan was in the office of the detec- 
tive awaiting an owner. Of course a visit is made, and then 
the cute detector of crime is shrewd enough to frame a lie 
for the occasion. The dog spoken of in the note was claimed 
by its owner but an hour before, and he was very grateful 
for the services of the detective. Would not the present 
visitor secure his services? There isa trifling matter of a 
registration fee, $10, and then reports will be made of pro- 
gress. Very soon will come a mysterious intimation that a 
clew has been discovered. This, to be followed up, means a 
seemingly endless system of fees and expense bills, until the 
patience and the pocketbook of the victim are one or both 
exhausted. 

Like every other form of larcency, dog stealing can only 
be carried on through a system of “fences” or receivers of 
stolen goods. Those who take dogs from the street do not 
keep them, but they are disposod of at the shops of fanciers, 
who in many casesare not particular in knowing or seeking 
to discover the history ef the animal they are buying. A 
reputable dealer knows from whom he takes eny dog pur- 
chased. He does not get it at a ridiculously low figure, and 
then in confession of his guilt send it away to another city 
for disposal by a brother fence, or perhaps give it a few 
months’ rustication at a quiet surburban kennel until the 
noise of search for the missing pet has quieted down. 

There is a continual precession of disconsolate searchers 
for lost dogs going from shop toshop over this city. The 
quest is a useless one, for an honest dealer would either not 
have the dog sought, or watching the advertisements, as all 
of them do, would have promptly returned it. While a dis- 
honest dealer, of course, denies all knowledge of the dog, 
though it may at the moment be whining piteously in the 
eellar beneath him. 

A few convictions for dog stealing would do an immense 
amount of good in clearing the city of this nuisance, and if 
the Westminster Kennel Club, for instance, could accom- 
plish something, it would earn the good will of a great num- 
ber of owners. ; 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


{SUBSCRIPTIONS to tae Forest AnD STREAM are pay- 

able inadvance. The names of persons who do not 

promptly respond to the notice sent them on the expiration 
of their subscriptions, are dropped from our books. 

These statements seem called for by the fact that a number 
of letters from aggrieved readers have recently been received 
at this office complaining that they no longer receive their 
papers. In almost every instance these letters come from 
people who have failed to remit for the renewal of their sub- 
scription. 

It must be clear to every one that the business of a news- 
paper can be carried on only ina business way. If we were 
selling houses, or tables, or guns, or hoes, or pen handles, no 
one would expect to obtain these articles from us without 
rendering an equivalent. Why should he hope, or desire, to 
receive a paper on any other than the ordinary commercial 
basis? 

If our subscribers will promptly remit, on receiving their 
first notice that their subscriptions have run out, they will 
save us much trouble. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


E have received a number of photographs in exchange 
for the two views taken from our office windows, 
and find them very charming and suggestive pictures of 
camp life and pleasure travel. We repeat that we have taken, 
with amateur outfit, two views from the windows of the 
Forest AND SrReEAm office, and shall be glad to exchange 
one or both of them for amateurs’ photographs of camp 
scenes and other pictures made by the sportsman tourist. 
The views are 5x8 in. No. 1 is an instantaneous picture. It 
shows the north side of the Post Office, Mail street, a strip of 
the City Hall Park, anda varnish sign over on Broadway. 
There is alss a pie wagon delivering pies to the stand on the 
Post-office corner, with a fat pedestrian in close proximity. 
No. 2 shows the front of the old City Hall, with the roof of 
the new County Court House, other public buildings, the 
top ef Stewart's old wholesale store, and a slice of the 
American News Oo.’ 's building in Chambers street, 
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SAVE THE ADIRONDACKS. 

= is another age of the Vandals; not the barbarians of 

old times who overthrew the cities, but ravagers of a 
new type, who would destroy to the last vestige the grand 
forest preserves of the Fast and the West. Every reader of 
this journal is familiar with the scheme, prompted by un- 
conscionable greed, that recently threatened to lay waste to the 
National Park; and now the people of the State of New 
York are alarmed at the threatened destruction of the Adir- 


ondack forests. 
The lumber supply of this country is now so reduced that 


it will be profitable to cut down the trees on Adirondack 
lands and send the lumber to market. As the land is owned 
by private individuals, there is no way to stop the cutting of 
the trees, unless the State assumes control of the region by 
purchase. The reasons why the forests should be preserved 
are not sentimental, but very practical. If the Adirondacks 
are cleared the Hudson River will dry up; in fact, with the 
gradual cutting away of timber lands, it has been gradually 
drying up for years. This means that navigation will be in- 
terrupted; commerce will suffer; the city, the State, the 
nation, will be involved in such a calamity. The practical 
business men are taking up the subject. The New York 
Chamber of Commerce has prepared a memorial to the next 
Legislature asking for State interference. 





OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 

HE next issue, that of Dec. 20, will be the Christmas 
number of this journal. We have so many papers on 
hand for publication at that time that it will be quite out of the 
question to find room for allof them in a Forest AND STREAM 
of the usual size. As announced elsewhere, we shall issue 
a four-paged supplement, and in addition to that there will 
be four more extra pages, making altogether a thirty-six 
paged paper. We shall not particularize the attractions of 
the number. The subjects will be varied, and somewhere in 
the thirty-six pages, we are quite confident, will be fouad a 
story or a note to the liking of each of the forty or fifty 

thousand persons who will scan the columns. 








CAMP-FIRE FLICKERINGS, 

ITH our next issue we will publish a four-paged sup 
plement, into which will be gathered all the ‘‘Camp- 

Fire Flickerings” printed since the column was begun last 
year, and the particulars will be given of a ‘‘Camp-Fire Flick- 
ering” competition for 1884. This will be something in 
which every reader of the Forest AND STREAM can take an 
active part. 








DEER IN BELGIuM.—A paragraph now going the rounds 
of the papers says that “stag hunting is now the favorite 
amusement in Belgium. Game of all kinds is so plentiful 
that it is necessary to destroy it. During the war of 1870 
numbers of the deer fled from Ardennes and took refuge in 
the Belgian frontiers at the St. Hubert side, where they 
multiplied enormously. Baron Hoogroses, a rich Belgian 
landed proprietor, is almost overrun with Canadian deer, 
which he imported into his domain some years since, ard is 
now anxiously desirous of thinning his herds.” It would be 
interesting to learn on what this statement is based, and 
further, to what species the so-called Canadian deer belong; 
that is, whether they are the common Virginia deer (@. vir- 
ginianus) or the elk (C. canadensis). It is well known that 
large numbers of the last named species have been exported 
from this country for European deer forests, where in many 
cases they have done well, and have proved valuable addi- 
tions to the native game. With the red deer of Europe they 
freely interbreed, and the greater size of the American elk 
makes the cross a very desirable one. We have heard of 
hybrids which exceeded in ‘size the largest of the two 
parents. It is thought that these hybrids may prove fertile 
inter se, and it is, we believe, well established that they will 
breed witb an animal of the pure stock of either parent. 
What a biting satire it would be on Amerisan laws and cus- 
toms, if fifty years hence the naturalist who might wish to 
study Cervus canadensis alive, should be obliged to visit 
Europe to find subjects for his investigations. And if we 
may judge the future by the past, this is what is likely to 
happen. The days of the elk—at least in public hunting 
grounds—are numbered. 








THERE Is A Vast Distinction between a ‘‘sporting man” 
and a sportsman, and between a “‘sporting” paper and a 
sportsman’s paper. 








Tue MicnigaAN SPorRTSMEN’s AssocrATION will hold its 
next annual meeting at Jackson, Jan. 9, and following days, 






























































































































a The : Sportsman Gourist. 


AMONG THE MOOSE. 





“Shepherd, * * * But dinna tell me that you have lost your 
passion for the art; for we never lose our passion for any pastime at 


which we continue to excel.” — Noctes Ambrosiane, 


* the fall of 1874 my friend, Mr. L. J. Peck, then of 
Lockport, N. Y., but now living in St. Clair, Mich., 
Having succeeded in 
this laudable undertaking, he asked me to pay him a visit 
This I have been unable to do 
until this year, as it seemed impossible for us both to get 
leisure at the same time, but early in the past summer we 
agreed to arrange our business so that we could go off in the 


came down to my place to kill a bear. 


and take a hunt with him. 


fail and look up a moose. 


After picking out a place for our hunt we wrote in Sep- 
tember and made all the necessary arrangements as to guides, 
tent, provisions and birch canoe, and fixed the night of 
Tuesday, Oct. 10, as the time when our Indians should incet 
us at the railway so as to start for the woods next morning. 
I left Washington Thursday, Oct. 4, at 9:50 P. M., and went 
by Baltimore, Harrisburg and Elmirato Buffalo. At Buffalo 
I got a ticket via Port Huron and Ridgeway to.St. Clair, but 
got off at Sarnia and took the boat down the river, by which 
plan I got to St. Clair at 8:30 A M.; whereas, had I stuck 


to the cars I should not have reached there wntil noon. 
Saturday and Sunday passed so pleasantly that I would 
have liked very well to stretch the two days to weeks, but 


we had ordered « variety of things, animate and inanimate, 
to be ready for us Tuesday night, and had no time to count- 


Then, 


ermand the arrangements, even had we agreed to. 


too, we felt restless and began to sniff the air as though to 
catch a scent of the spruce and balsam thickets, and our 
We left St. Clair 
Monday morning and arrived at the end of our railway jour- 
Wednesday was a rainy 
dismal day, so we concluded to put off our start until next 
This gave us time to arrange all our supplies and 
camp equipage, and let Langvin—commonly Aleck—one 
of our Indians, scber up, for he was too tight for any good 


talk was much of guns, camps and moose. 
ney about 11:30 Tuesday night: 


morning. 


Wednesday. 


tnursday morning we started, with a two-horse wagon 
carrying all our traps, and in which Mr. Peck rode, while I 
Aleck joined 
us about noon, and about apn hour after we reached a farm 
and depot of supplies belonging to the lumber firm whose 
There 


and Joe Lavigne, our other Indian, walked. 


timber limits covered our proposed hunting ground. 
we dined and afterward pushed on some five miles further, 
making twenty in all. 


our tent, and passed a comfortable night. 


less pond, one of several lying near each other, all surrounded 


by more or less bog, and much frequented by moose in the 


warm weather. Notwithstanding the big loads which Joe and 
Aleck carried with their portage straps, or tump-lines as they 
called them, we had to leave some of our provisions to await 
wnother trip, and these we hid away carefully where they 
would keep dry. After eating our dinncr and putting the 
camp in order, we took Joe and paddled up the nearest 
pond and through the inlet to a second one, frightening a 
few ducks as we passed. The Indians had killed an old 
cow moose on the upper pond about ten days before, and Joe 
showed us the place. ‘‘Right there, we kill a moose, me 
an’ Aleck. Big cow movse.” 

‘‘Where did you shoot from, Joe?” 

**‘When we come round that point, then we see the moose, 
an’ then we begin to shoot.” 

‘‘And where do you say the moose was?” 

“The moose was standin’ right there in the bog; an’ then 
when we began to shoot we was all the time paddlin’ along, 
and then we fire nine times, and then the moose fell down.” 

‘Nine times! Why, gracious, Joe, the moose wasn’t mere 
than a hundred yards off when you first shot. What in the 
world made you shoot nine times?” 

‘‘We shoot as long as be was standing up, an’ then, when 
we shoot nine times, then he fall down.” 

We found out, by questioning, that they killed this moose 
with a single breech-loader, but of what make they did not 
know. All they could tell about it was, that ‘‘when we 
shoot then we put in another cartridge.” ‘With your 
hand?” ‘‘Yes.”” They had hung the moose hide near our 
camp, where also was the meat on a scaffold, smoked, 

Saturday morning we started out to look for moose. The 
leaves were somewhat damp and,not very noisy; still in the 
hardwood timber we could be heard much further than we 
could see. We struck a hardwood ridge about half a mile 
from camp and followed its top looking for fresh tracks. 
We found one in about half an a and in a few minutes 
gota glimpse of the moose as it left an opening a little to 
our right, but got no shot nor could we see what kind of one 
it was. As itranit scared out av old bull within a hundred and 
fifty yards of us, which went off with a bellow or two. 
Half an hour after, Aleck and I turned aside to look at a 
track we crossed and caught a similar glimpse of another 
moose, but got no shot, as it was standing at the brink of 
the steep hillside, and one step took it clear out of sight. 
On our way home we stopped a few minutes to get the In- 
dian’s tent which was pitched ou the side of the ridge on 
which we hunted, where they had killed an old cow and 
two calves on the same trip on which they killed the one 
before mentioned. They showed us where the moose 
stood and where they were when they opened fire. 
Joe shot first at about a hundred yards, and, without 
any idea as to where his shots went, kepton until he 
struck a small tree between them and the moose. Aleck 
then took the gun and after a while got the cow down, 
when of course the killing of the calves was only a matter 


of time. They fired twenty-nine shots before they got all 
three down. The hides were hung on poles and all the meat 
smoked. 


Sunday we spent quietly about camp. Monday we found 
the leaves dried so much that there was no chance to still- 
hunt with any reasonable likelihood of success, so we con- 
cluded to move to another pond a half mile or so away, 
where we could camp in an old deserted lumber shanty and 
wait for a change in the weather. Tuesday I took Aleck 
and went out to where we left our extra provisions and 
brought them into camp. On our way we sat down to rest 
on the bank of a small pond, perhaps 500 or 600 yards 
across. As we sat idly gazing at the water I said: “Aleck, 
if 1 was in a canoe anchored in the middle of this pond 1 
could kill a moose anywhere on the bank.” 


i a 
































As this was as far as it was possible 
to take the wagon we camped near asmall creek, pitched 
Friday morning 
we started the wagon back early and then traveled on afoot 
to our intended camp ground, on the outlet of a small name- 
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“You think you hit him that far, eh? That’s lon 
across that pond. Maybe then you don’t hit bim at al 


” 
. 





| This litle gun ought to kill one that far certainly.” 
that white log stickin’ in the water up there.” 


pond,” | replied, ‘‘it must be 350 yards.” 


>” 


and won’t scare nothin’. : 


he second shot hit it. 
Aleck was amazed. 


"73 model Winchester. 


ting a gun like one of ours for his own use. 


of which I wanted to take a sketch. 
was to the lake. 
“Oh! ’bout five miles.” 
‘‘What is the name of the lake? What do you call it?” 
**We call it ‘Cochon Lake.’ ” 
“Pig Lake! That’s a nice name for it. 


like this pond?” 

“No bog. Mountains all ’round the lake. 
tains.” 

‘‘H-m! I must go and see it if there are mountains about. 
I may get a good view.” 

Thursday Aleck and I went to the lake in the morning, 
but by the time we got there the wind blew so that we only 
waited long enough to take oue sketch, when we started back 
and got to camp by noon, Joe’s ‘‘big mountains” turned 
out, when seen, to be nothing butlittle hills; still, they made 
broken outlines against the sky, and framed the road quite 
picturesquely. As we found no one at the shanty, we con- 
cluded that Mr. P. and Joe had gone off to the hardwood 
ridge to sit about for a while, for Mr. Peck was too unwell 
to go far or long ata time. Just after we had finished our 
dinner they came in, Joe carrying a full pack, and Mr. P.’s 
buckskin suit showing fresh blood stains. I supposed, as did 
Aleck, that Mr. Peck had killed a moose, but we said noth- 
ing, and after a while the story came out. They had sat 
down on the hardwood ridge to look about, when Joe saw a 
deer move its ears, and calling Mr. P.’s attention to it, the 
latter at once shot it, smashing the shoulders, and they had 
brought the meat and hide to camp. Thekilling of thisdeer 
had_a salutary effect all around. What we were after wasa 
shot at a moose, and as we could clearly see that it was not 
much to the interest of these Indians to show us moose, or to 
disturb the game on this hunting ground of theirs, where 
they proposed to do their fall hunting, for $2 a day apiece, 
when one moose if killed by them would bring them a num- 
ber of dollars, we had told them we would take only the 
head and horns, and give them the meat and hides of any we 
might kill. Joe saw by the effect of the 76 model on the 
deer’s shoulders what a moose might expect, and-Aleck had 
seen my 73 model shoot, so now they spent most of that 
evening in discussing the best way to get a moose, using the 
barbarous patois common to their class, in that part of 
Canada. 

Mr. Peck, who is not as young as he was more years ago 
than I can remember, was far from well, and probably would 
have been contented to have started home from where we 
were encamped had it not been for the dislike of goin 
back without a shot, and after hunting only one day. Kill- 
ing the deer was a small matter to an old hunter, but still it 
was an incident which broke the monotony of watching the 
wind and weather signs, and he felt rather encouraged. I 
got plenty of fresh meat, and, being well fed, felt equal to 
most anything in the way of a tramp. Ido not get low- 
spirited in camp, no matter what the weather or success. 

We took some part in the discussion as to what we had 
better do, and decided to start the next morning and move 
our camp some miles to a creek, where there was a big bog, 
and where, as the country round about was burned for miles, 
and therefore open, so that we could see as far as we could 
be heard, we thought we could do better still-hunting during 
the dry weather when the leaves were so noisy. I had been 
telling Aleck and Joe that if they would show either of usa 
moose anywhere within a quarter of a mile we would kill it, 
and vot let it go fifty yards. While we were waiting for a 
change of weather, each morning at breakfast and each 
evening as we sat and smoked, 1 would say, “Never mind, 
Joe, have patience; it is I who will kill the ‘big buck,’” 
which was what he called an old bull. ‘‘Wait until we get 
to the burnt country. It is then that the glory will rest 
with me. 1 shall kill the old bull; seven feet high, Joseph!” 

‘‘Maybe then when you shoot at him then you don’t hit 
dam one, eh!” exclaimed Aleck. ‘‘One time | was huntin’ 
out there an’ I shoot at an’ ole bull. Big buck! Big horns! 
Great big moose! An’ I shoot a lot of times, an’ I couldn’t 
get him down, an’ then I kad no more balls, an’ I went up 
maybe as far as this shanty,” indicating its length bya 
gesture. 

*‘Why, you certainly ought to kill one that close, Aleck.” 

‘What! You think I go any closer with just a little 
hatchet? An’ the moose was standin’ there’—moving his 
hand to show how he pawed—‘‘an’ goin’ ‘Woo! Woo.” an’ 
all his hair turned up. I tell you I don’t go any nearer to 
him, an’ 1 come away an’ left him there in the snow and 
went away off to a shanty and stayed all night. An’ in the 
mornin’ a whole lot of moose had been there, an’ the ole bull 
was gone an’ I never get him.” 

This seemed to amuse Jce, who evidently thought our re- 
marks about shooting, when measured by their standards, 
sounded like ‘‘blowing,” so he suddenly began: 

‘Once there was aman. Once there wasa man. An’— 
An’ he was goin’—<An’ he was goin’ with a lot of men. An’ 
they was all goin’ into the bush; away up into the bush; 
Temiscamingue! Keepawa! away up into the bush. An’ 
they was going to stay in a shanty and cut logs in the bush 
all winter. An’ they was all goin’ along. An’ this man 
had a gun, an’ they was goin’ along, an’ this man he would 
all the time tell them to show him a moose; an’ he would 
say ‘they would show him a moose and then he would kill 
it;’ he would shoot the moose. Se then they was goin’ along 
and they came to an old shanty, an’ they stayed all night in 
the shanty, an’ then in the mornin’ they was startin’ out, 





| ‘Why, it can’t be more than 250 or 300 yards to the shore: 














“$’pose you try a shot,” suggested Aleck; ‘‘you shoot at 
“Why, that is 2 good deal further than the middie of the 
“Well, you try him anyhow. We not hunt here any more 


I told him I would fire one shot for range, which would 
ety be short, as it was, and to notch the second one. 


‘I couldn’t do that,” he exclaimed; 
“you kill 2 moose then when you shoot at him, sure.” Evi- 
dently he and Joe had had doubts as to what Mr. Peck and 
I could do with our guns, a 28-inch ’76 model, and a 20-inch 
The doubts, as far as he was con- 
cerned, were now removed, and he began to talk about get- 


Wednesday was, as the preceding days, clear and _pleas- 
ant. Mr. Peck and I took a hatchet and marked a line some 
mile and a half east of camp to a hardwood ridge, where he 
thought he might go next day and loaf about, while I went 
off a tew miles to look at a lake said to be full of trout, and 
I asked Joe how far it 





What sort of 
country is there around it? Any hills, or is it flat and boggy 


Big moun- 











way | an’ there-was snow on the ground, an’ they was all startin’ 
out, an’ they was goin’ by a pond, an’ it was bog all along 
wetin 


the pond, an’ they was a ’ along in the snow on this 
bog. So then they showed him the moose walkin’ out of the 
bush. Big moose! Old buck! Great big horns on him! 
Walkin’ out on the bog. Three moose; five moose; whole 
lot of moose; all walkin’ out on the bog in the snow. An’ 
then the man he took his -_ an’ he went up p Ba moose, 
an’ they was all walkin’ along in the snow, an’ he began 
shootin’ at the moose.” 

‘‘How close did he get before he shot, Joe?” Mr. P. asked. 

“Oh! forty yards; fifty Sages maybe. An’ then he began 
shootin’ at the moose, an’ he shoot four times, six times, a 
lot of times, an’ the moose was all the time walkin’ along in 
the snow. So then the moose was all gone, an’ they had all 
walked away. An’ then the man he laid down his gun an’ 
he took his butcher knife and he was going to cut the throat 
of the moose—he had shot at the moose. So then he came 
up where the moose was all walkin’ along in the snow, and 
then there wasn’t any moose, an’ he didn’t hit dam one!” 

“That is a pretty good story, Joe,” said I, smiling. ‘I 
know one that begins almost the same way. Listen: Once 
there was a men riniating bis voice and manner—and he 
was going into the bush with another man to get a shot at a 
moose, and he had two Indians going with him, too. And 
he was all the time asking about the country, and where the 
lakes were, and what they werelike. And thenif there were 
mountains around a lake, then he would say he would go see 
the lake. So one day he asked about a lake and it was called 
Cochon Lake, and he asked one of the Indians what kind of 
banks the lake had, and he said, ‘Mountains! Big moun- 
tains! Big high mountains!’ So then the man went to look 
at the lake, and he came to the lake and looked for the 
mountains, and then there weren’t any mountains at all, only 
little bits of bills. So then he came back and he told the 
Indian, ‘I did not understand you this morning. I thought 
you said ‘‘big mountains,” but you must have said ‘‘pig moun- 
tains.”’” 

Aleck grinned at this. ““‘Eh, Joe! What you think of 
that? Pig mountains! Show us the Cochon Mountains, 
Joe! Big mountains! High mountains!” 

Asa matter of fact Ido not believe Joe had ever been to 
this lake; all he knew about it he had been told by Aleck. 

Crem Cay. 

WasHIneTon, D. C., November, 1883. 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 


EGERIA PARK. 
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— we start for the hilltops let me tell you how 1 

came to be making this trip; as it is one of a chain of 
interesting events which lead up to, and culminate in, one of 
the most frightful massacres ever perpetrated by Indians; to 
the death of a gallant officer of the United States Army, the 
defeat of.his command, and to the final removal of the Ute 
Indians from their beloved haunts in the mountains of 
Colorado. 

Gen. Ed. McCook, then Governer of Colorado, had made 
arrangements with the Seven Tribes to meet in council at the 
Southern, or ‘‘Los Pinos” Agency to discuss the treaty, by 
which it was proposed the Utes should cede to the United 
States that part of their immense “reserve” since known as 
the ‘‘San Juan country.” Agents were sent out to summon 
the different bands, and my own mission was to hunt up and 
bring in the band then known as the ‘‘Rovers,” under the 
leadership of the notorious and since dreaded ‘“‘Colorow.” 
My instructions were to bring the entire band, if possible, 
and if that could not be done, then to induce ten of their 
‘head men” to come to the grand council. I had with me 
an excellent interpreter, Uriah, Mr. Curtis, and a frontiers- 
man named Jefferson, or “Jeff” Lee. Our outfit was a 
stout cow-pony for each man and two pack-horses well 
laden with ‘‘grub,” two pairs of blankets and a buffalo robe 
apiece, and a canvas wagon sheet, double size. Of course 
each had a good rifle—l a Remington, 44-77, knife and re- 
volver; and | carried what I would recommend to all sports- 
men in this region, a good field glass 

At Hot Sulphur Springs, half way from Denver to the 
Park, we found ‘‘Piah,” a sub-chief of the Rovers, and 
“Black John,” his half brother, who spoke good English— 
for a Ute. Our ride was uneventful, beyond the killing of a 
gray old buck antelope at Muddy Creek, till wé struck the 
camp, where my last letter left you, and which was to be 
the scene of my first real good hunt in the Rocky Mountains. 
Blacktail Creek forks just above where we had made camp; 
the east fork rising, as [ have said, but a few bundred feet 
west of the source of Pass Creek. The west fork rises some 
five miles further west, on the main ridge of the Gore, and in 
a country of alternate*glades, strips of pine forest and quak- 
ing aspen thickets—one of the prettiest spots I ever saw for 
still-huvting. It was for this ground that John and [ 
‘pointed, leaving Jeff to go down stream and ‘‘ketcha 
handful of fish,” as he expressed it, while the other two 
went up the east fork. It is a good three-quarters of an 
hour’s climb to the top of the first ridge, through first dense 
willows along the stream, then a thousand feet or so through 
standing and over ‘‘down” pine; but when the top is reached 
the going is easy, and the careful: hunter may move almost 
as silently over the pjne-leaf carpeted ground or along one of 
the innumerable deer trails as a cat on a house carpet. Our 
ascent to the summit was quickly made, for the Indian 
seemed to know the ground, and I let him take the lead. 

On reaching the crest he simply said: ‘‘You stay here, 
me go dis way,” pointing to the west, whence the wind 
came, and making a sweeping curve with his left hand, as 
much as to say, “I'll surround the game and give it the 
‘wind;’ in running away from me it will come your way, 
and you can shoot it.” 1 took in his meaning and sat down 
on a granite boulder. It seemed as though I had hardly got 
seated when thump! thump! ‘I heard the jumps of a star- 
tled deer, and, cuming straight toward me, with head hi 
up and one eye over his shoulder, I s::.w a very large buck. 
He stopped ‘‘dead” within a hundred yards, turned his head 
back for a moment, looked all round, dropped his nose to 
the ground, and then, as if satisfied that he was not pursued, 
went to cropping the wild peas and deers’ tongue that grew 
abundantly here. I waited till he was within sixty yards, 
and b ide, when, from a knee rest and with a most de- 
liberate aim at the region of his heart, I fired. When the 
gun cracked I think that buck jumped ten feet straight to- 
ward the tree tops, and before he struck the — I felt 
for my knife, expecting that he would fall a bleeding car- 
cass, and I would in the next fifteen minutes be on my way 
back to camp with his bind — on my back, ell, he 
didn’t come down that way; he just lit square on his feet, 
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ightened himself out like a greyhound and was out of 
sight” before I could pull a cartridge, I had missed him 
clear. I have never found out to this day how [ came to 
make such a bad shot, but I suppose that some twig that | 
did not notice in aiming turned the bullet from its course. 
Following the buck’s trail for a couple of hundred yards 
and finding no blood and no sign of a let up in the length 
of bis jumps, but rather the contrary, I gave him up and 
started along the ridge westward, stopping every hundred 
steps or so to listen and look about me. Fresh signs of deer 
were abundant, and 1 felt that I would not have far to go 
before getting a chance to redeem myself. 

I hed s stopped to watch the antics of a black squirrel that 
was chattering and scrambling about in a )ittle spruce tree 
near by, when, a hundred and fifty yards ahead of me, I be- 
came aware of something having crossed a little vista in the 
pines. Looking sharply I saw the heads of two young bucks 
peering out from behind the turned-up roots of a fallen pine. 
It was a long shot, but, with a rest against a tree-trunk, I 
was fortunate enough to ‘‘plug” the biggest of the two 
through the head. The other made a few bounds and 
stopped, evidently watching the struggles of his fallen com- 
panion. Standing with both his fore and hind quarters hid 
by trees, I knew it would be almost impossible to make a 
disabling shot, but I was still ‘‘hot” over my first failure, and 
determined to shoot at everything of the deer kind. I must 
have hit this fellow in the paunch, as I found little blood on 
going to where he stood, but I noticed two or three 

splotches” of masticated grass and leaves. He gavea sharp 
‘blat!” as the bullet struck, and went down the mountain 
and out of sight, like a flash. It is almost a waste of time to 
follow a deer shot in this way, as there is something in the 
nature of such a wound that seems to keep them going as 
long as life lasts, so I betook myself to the fallen one. Ten 
minutes sufficed to disembowel it and cut off the hind 
quarters, Getting them on my back with the legs projecting 
in front and with rifle laid across, I started toward the low- 
lands, satisfied at having got fresh meat, and intending to 
strike the Park by going down Grindstone Creek, which is 
the firet stream west of Blacktail (about two miles), to where 
it crosses the trail, and taking the latter back tocamp. I 
could have reached there in half the distance by taking a 
straight course, but did not fancy climbing over ‘‘down 
timber,” loaded as I was. 

I found the way down the creek free from that sort of 
obstruction, and I was making good time along a well-used 
deer trail when, on coming to the apex of a little knoll, at a 
bend in the stream, I heard a sound as of a stone rolling and 
rattling down hill. I stopped, dropped my burden and 
crawling to the e of the hill, looked up and down the 
creek and along the opposite slope, but could see nothing. 
Still the sound continued, and with such regularity that I 
kuew it could not be what] at first thought, namely, my 
crippled deer struggling up the hill and dislodging stones 
that rolled down and struck on the boulders in the creek 
bed. I think I must have strained my eyes for fifteen min- 
utes trying to get a peep at the cause of the disturbance, and 
every minute the sound was repeated three or four times. 
Suddenly I heard a sneeze, another and another; such as I 
had often heard my big dog give when digging for wood- 
chucks back in old ‘‘Shat-a-gee,” he would get something 
‘up his nose.” Then there was a moment’s silence, followed 
by a crackling of the dry willows under the tread of some 
large animal, and with a half-bound half-wallow.up out of 
the creek bed camea black bear as big as a two-year old 
steer. 

My readers must not accuse me of exaggerating in making 
this last assertion, for our Colorado black bear is not the 
little fellow that can climb a tree and make a nest in a hol- 
low thereof; or that will run into a hollow log and defy the 
pursuing hounds until ‘‘massa”’ brings up the aul with his 
ax, to chop him out and knock him on the head. No, sir! 
He is ordinarily as big as the cinnamon, standing full-grown, 
three feet at the shoulder, and weighing 600 to 800 pounds. 
The dozen dogs that can make him hunt a hole don’t live; 
and the foolhardy man that would tackle him with an ax 
would solve the mystery of the great hereafter in about thirty 
seconds. Well, this fellow looked a good deal bigger than 
‘our old cow,” and oh! how fat and sleek, as he sat and 
licked his chops and looked about him with his wicked little 
pig-like eyes. I forgot for a moment that I had a gun along 
with me, and then T began to consider whether it would be 
“policy” to shoot at him. 1 thought how beautiful his glossy 
black hide would look, tanned with the claws on, and lying 
in front of my library fire; and again, how very uninviting 
» own hide would look torn to ribbons by those same 
claws. 5 

Finally it occurred to me that these varmints don’t climb, 
and seeing a tree within ten feet of me that I could get up 
very easily in case of necessity, I just looked to see that my 
revolver was all right, and my mind was made up. While [ 
was getting up my courage and planning my possible re- 
treat, Mr. Bear had concluded that he was hungry again, 
and turned to resume the occupation, the sound of which 
had first attracted a attention, viz., turning over the stones 
along the creek and lapping up the spiders, ants and stone- 
bugs (I don’t know the scientific name of the sling-jointed 
creatures always found under stones in damp places) that his 
pawing disturbed. As he turned to go down the bank again 
[ fired, hardly knowing where I aimed; but as it proved, 
making a most excellent shot. Oh! then there was what my 
English friend would call a ‘‘devil of « row.” That bear just 
howled and roared louder than any four menagerie lions I 
ever heard. He rolled, bit at his flank, tore up the ground, 
tried to climb up the steep bank, and as often fell back. He 
shook the bloody foam from his snapping jaws, always 
keeping up that strong cry of agony and rage that I shall 
never forget, till, exhausted, his brute life went out with a 
final desparing howl. 

It was full ten minutes there and thereafter when I stood 
over his mighty careass, having approached him by going a 
few steps at a time from tree to tree until near enough to see 
plainly that there was no sign of life, when I cannot tell you 
how bold and important | felt, nor how suddenly I realized 
What a job I should have to remove his splendid hide and 
“pack” it to camp. As 1 was pulling my knife and steei, 
and wondering whether I could complete the task before 
dark, I heard, above me on the hill, and above the racket of 
the swift stream, the exclamation, ‘‘Moy-ick! Tig-o-win!” 
(Hello, friend) and looking up I saw John coming on a trot. 
He had killed a big bull elk and while skinning it said he 
heard my two shots, and thinking I might have run ‘‘a foul 
of” a grizzly, as he had seen “‘heap of sign,” he made haste 
to join me, only taking of the huge elk half the liver and a 
Couple of strips of tenderloin. Our knives soon stripped 
black bruin and left his carcass for the wolves and vultures. 
John said he would weigh “bout sick hundert” (600). My 
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bullet had struck him in the right rump, high up and near 
the backbone, and going forward passed through the point 
of the heart, lodging in the skin on his breast. 

Rolling up the hide, John took the ‘‘sling” from his gun, 

and buckling it around the bundle shouldered it without a 
word, and only waiting for me to do likewise with my sad- 
dle of venison, we struck for camp, where we found our 
companions getting supper, and wondering, as they said, 
*‘what all that shooting was about.” They had seen three 
or four deer, but got a shot at nothing but a lynx, whose 
hide—‘‘Pi-ah’s” trophy—lay salted and rolled up near the 
camp-fire. Jeff had caught some twenty-five small trout 
and lost several big ones, saying ‘‘the hooks were too little,” 
and he ‘‘just wisht he had some o' them catfish hooks he 
used to use in old Pike,” when they used to go ‘‘juggin.” 
. After supper, a pipe, about the fire, made a pleasant clos- 
ing scene to our first day in the wilderness, and about the 
hour that ‘‘city folks” are beginning the passing of the 
evening, we five tired mortals were sleeping a sleep the 
sweetness aud soundness of which they know not. Next 
week I will give you a description of the scenery of the Park, 
the legend of the “Sphinx Rock” that guards its eastern 
entrance, a brief account of the wonderful Steamboat Springs, 
and our luck among the mountain sheep and bison in the 
Fiat Top Range. YAMPAH, 
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LIFE AMONG THE BLACKFEET. 
BY J. WILLARD SCHULTZ. 
THIRD PAPER. 


oe Blackfeet are pre-eminently a prairie people. The 

great cafions and wooded slopes of their mountains are 
unknown to them. On the prairie, however, from the Dask- 
atchewan to the Yellowstone, there is not a streamlet or 
slough by which they have not pitched theirlodges. The 
reason for this is that it has always been much easier to kill 
buffalo than mountain animals, and as buffalo have always 
been found near their camp, they have never been obliged to 
clamber over the mountains in search of food. Again, the 
mountains have always been inhabited by hostile tribes, 
which, although no match for the Blackfeet on the prairie, 
could totally destroy them once they penetrated the timbered 
defiles of their mountain home. 

In a former number of the ForEsT AND STREAM the writer 
has described the manner in which the Blackfeet used to 
catch buffalo.* Another ingenious method of hunting was 
the PYs-tsIs-tse’-kay for catching eagles. Perhaps of all the 
articles used for personal adornment, eagle feathers were the 
most highly prized. They were not only used to decorate 
head-dresses, garments and shields, but they were held as a 
standard of value. A few lodges of people in need of eagle 
feathers would leave the main camp and move up close to 
the foothills, where eagles are generally more numerous 
than out on the prairie. Having arrived at a good locality, 
each man selected a little knoll or hill, and with a stone knife 
and such other rade implements as he possessed dug a pit in 
the top of it large enough for him to lie in. Within arm’s 
length of the mouth of the pit he securely pegged a wolf skin 
to the ground, which had —— been stuffed with grass 
to make it look as life-like as possible Then, cutting a slit 
in its side, he inserted a large piece of tougb bull meat and 
daubed the hair about the slit with blood and liver. 

In the evening, when all had returned to camp, an eagle 
dance was held in which every one participated. Eagle 
songs were sung, whistles made of eagle wing-bones were 
blown, and the ‘‘medicine men” prayed earnestly for success. 
The next morning the men arose before daylight, and 
smoked two pipes to the sun. Then each one told his wives 
and all the women of his family not to go out or look out of 
the lodge until he returned, and not to use an awl or needle 
at any kind.of work, for if they did the eagles would surely 
scratch him, but to sing the eagle songs and pray for his 
good success. 
~ Then, without eating anything, each man took a humau 
skull and repaired to his pit. Depositing the skull in one end 
of it, he carefully covered the mouth over with slender wil- 
lows and grass, and lying down, pillowed his head on the 
skull, and waited for the eagles tocome. With the rising of 





*We quote from Mr. Schultz’s paper in the Forest anD STREAM of 
June 1, 1882: 

Not so very long ago I happened to be camped with a gens of the 
Pe-gun-ny, at a place called Willows Round, situated some fifteen 
miles above here, on the Marias River. Early in the evening I saw 
old Po-kab-yah-yi, in whose lodge I was stopping, ascend a steep bluff 
not far off, and giving him time to reach the top, I followed, and was 
soon seated by his side. Directly opposite us across the river were 
the remains of a pis-kan,. or, as the white men out here call it, a ‘‘buf- 
falo pond.’’ Why so called I cannot say, the literal translation of the 
word “‘pis-kan” being ‘‘falling-off place.”’ ‘‘Now, my friend.”’ said 
I, after I had regained my breath, ‘tell me all about that pis-kan. 
How did you make it; how many buffalo did you catch in one day; 
and how many winters ago did you use it?” 

The old man’s story was as follows: 

“In those days we had no guns, but used to kill many buffalo with 
bows and arrows; and sometimes we used the a When we 
made —_ we first found a little open giade by the river where 
the prairie came down and ended inacut bank as high asa man. 
From this cut bank we built a'strong fence clear around the edge of 
the glade. We used big trees to make the fence—logs and sticks, and 
anything that would help to keep the buffalo from breaking out. 
Then we built two lines of stone piles far out on the prairie, two lines 
that ever diverged from each other. Then the pis-kan was built. 

“The night before we intended to make a drive we always had a 
buffalo dance. All the po danced. The medicine men all wore 
buffalo robes, and sung the buffalo songs. Every one prayed to 
their secret helpers for good luck. Karly the next morning the 
people went out and hid behind the stone piles on the prairie The 
medicine man who was going to call the buffalo put on a buffalo 
robe, hair side out, and sitting down smoked one pipe to the Sun. 
Then he spoke to his wives and all the women of his lodge, saying, 
*You musu not go outside until I return. You must net look out of 
the doorway or any hole. Take this sweet grass,’ giving it to his 
head wife, ‘and —— while burn a small part of it so that the 
Sun will be glad. y that we will have good luck.’ Then he 
mounted a dark colored horse and rode out on the ao. When he 
came near a band of buffalo he began to ride quickly in circles and 
cried out to the buffalo, saying, ‘E-ne-uh! E-ne-uh!’ [meaning 
“Buffalo!’] The buffalo was first a little scared; then they began 
to follow him slowly, and soon ran after him as fast as they could. 
Then the medicine man rode into the shoot, and after the buffalo 
had also run in he jumped out to one side of the stone piles, and the 
herd passed by. The poops behind kept rising up and shouting, 
which made them run all the faster. The buffalo in the head of the 
band were afraid of the stone piles, and kept right on in the middle 
of the shoot; those in the rear were scared by the people continually 
rising behind them, and so pushed the leaders ahead. When the 
band had got close to the edge of the pis-kan, all the people closed in 
on them, and with a great shout drove them over the cut bank into 
theinclosure. Then with their bows ani arrows, the men killed all 
the buffalo; even the old bulls were killed. The fattest cows were 
then marked for the chiefs and medicine men by placing sticks on 
the tails, and the rest were divided up among the people.’ 

The above narrative is true in every respect. As late as 1865 the 
Pe-gun-ny used these pis-kans on the Upper Marias. Mr. Jos. Kipp, 
the well-known Indian trader, tells me that in 1864 he saw the 
oer eapture over seventy-five head of buffalo in this manner. 

metimes three or four drives were made in one day. About 
seventy-five buffalo were the average drive, though sometimes more 
than a hundred were taken. 
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the sun came all the little birds, the good-for-nothing birds, 
the crows, ravens and hawks, but with a long sharp-pointed 
stick the watcher deftly poked them off the wolf skin. The 
ravens were most persistent in trying to perch on the 
skin, and every time they were poked off would loudly 
croak. Whenever an eagle was coming the watcher would 
know it, for all the little birds would fly away, and shortly 
an eagle would come down with a rush and light on the 
ground. Often it would sit on the ground fora long time 
pruning its feathers and looking about. During this time 
the watcher was earnestly praying to the skull and to the 
sun to give him power to capture the eagle, and all the time 
his heart was beating so loudly that he thought the bird 
would surely hear it. At last, when the eagle had perched 
on the wolf skin and was busily plucking at the tough bull 
meat, the watcher would cautiously stretch out his hands, 
and grasping the bird firmly by the feet, quickly bear it 
down into the cave, where he crushed in its breast with his 
knee. , 

The deadfall was another contrivance the Blackfeet had 
for catching animals, especially wolves. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the early fur traders taught them how to make it. 
The running noose was extensively used at the PIs-kans for 
catching wolves. Antelope were caught in a manner like 
that practised by some African tribes: long lines of bushes 
were stuck up on the prairie like the initial letter >, the 
lines joining on some sharp knoll or hill, where a large pit 
had been dug and covered over with light poles and grass; 
a man was concealed behind every bush; a few men then 
drove a band of antelope into the mouth of the >, and from 
there they were quickly scared on into the pit, after which 
they were killed and the meat distributed among the hunters. 

Meat was the principal diet of the Blackfeet. They either 
ate it fresh by boiling or roasting it, or they dried it and 
made it into pemmican, which consists of finely-pounded 
dry meat, grease and berries. Every summer vast quantities 
of berries were dried and preserved for winter use. Black 
foot delicacies were pemmican, dried tongue and back fat, 
marrow guts and ‘‘boss ribs,” but perhaps the greatest of all 
delicacies was an unborn buffalo calf. 

In ancient times the Blackfeet cultivated but one plant, 
the tobacco. This plant is not indigenous to the Northwest, 
but it is easy to conceive how the Blackfeet cume to possess 
it. The tribes were not always at war with each other; 
treaties were often made which remained unbroken for 
years, and during these years of peace a lively intertribal 
commerce was carried on. Thus in time the tobacco plant 
was carried from tribe to tribe westward to the land of the 
Blackfeet, and perhaps even across the Rockies to the tribes 
on the Pacific Slope. 

The writer was told not long ago by an old Cree Indian 
that his people used to make yearly journeys from the north 
Saskatcheway to the Yellowstone to exchange their furs 
with southern tribes for paint. A good illustration of In 
dian commerce. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE APACHES. 


JN the autumn of 1882 my business led me to make a visit 

to quite a noted mining district in the Sierra Madre. 
Though, as I say, the place was noted, yet it was hard to get 
to, and few persons would undergo the trouble and expense 
of such a journey without some important object; so the 
reputation of this widely spoken of but little known land 
had swelled beyond its desert. An explosive old German 
gentleman, whom I will call Dr. Schmidt, was my com 
panion, and to drive our wagon and do menial service we 
had a mozo named Juan. 

Now most mozoxs commence their service iu a cheerful 
frame of mind, knowing that in the service of foreigners 
they get better pay and more food than at other times; then, 
as the unusual strain of continuous labor begins to tell upon 
them, they lose their merry air, at last becoming as surly as 
porcupines, when it becomes necessary to treat them with 
decisive authority. 

Juan, however, was different from other mozos. He be- 
gan the trip in the most profound and speechless sulks, and 
maintained a consistent demeanor throughout. Fortunately 
the choleric doctor was well fitted to manage this kind of a 
servant. : 

Starting from Hermosillo, with its tropic gardens, its 
orange-planted plaza, its imitation of French hotels, and 
that crude attempt at material progress which is aroused in 
a lazy race by the arrival of a railroad line, we drove our 
wagon as far as atown called Soyopa. This in itself was 
no slight feat. The read, ill-detined at the best, had just 
undergone the washing of the rainy season. The rank herb- 
age that springs up after the rains had often quite blotted 
out the old wheel tracks, and the gullies among the hills had 
been carved and sloped so much by the running water that 
travel was dangerous. 

The Docter said he knew the way, and was always ready 
with his orders in cases of doubt. He did not, indeed, relish 
argument in this matter of geography, and it was only after 
we had lost ourselves very completely several times that I 
plucked up courage, now and then, to intervene for the sav- 
ing of life or some other worthy purpose. 

n one place we had reached a hill, very steep, composed 
of crumbling rotten granite, and about a hundred yards long. 
The horses could get no foothold, the brake did not work, 
and to drive down was certain ruin, yet the Doctor proposed 
that Juan should take that course, and the stupid Mexican 
was about to fall a sacrifice. 

My persuasion and command (for this proposed feat would 
have destroyed not Juan only, but the wagon as well) in- 
duced my companions to alter the plan. 

The horses were unhitched and led down. Then the 
Doctor and I tied the hind wheels with ropes to lock them, 
and held back on other ropes that we fastened to the wagon. 

Juan took the end of the tongue, which he could both use 
for guiding and as a brake, by pressing it in the ground. 

The device answered very well at first, and the procession 
started with the slow majesty of a triumphal car. Soon the 
speed increased; the ropes all broke; the Doctor and I sat 
violently down on the hillside, and Juan wisely dodged, 
while the wagon went, almost at one bound, to the bottom, 
and was stopped by the tongue running into the ground. 

Strangely enough; nothing but the ropes was broken, and 
we were only detained by having to dig four feet of tongue 
out of the soft earth with a hatchet for our tool. Our last 
day’s drive was up the bed of a stream, at times half a mile 
through the water hemmed in by rocky banks, at times 
among the boulders on the margin, and at times having the 
good luck to strike a bit of a cut-off over a little peninsula. 
We were well pleased to call fifteen miles a day’s travel and 
to get to Soyopa late in the afternoon. 

here are a good many maps of Northwestern Mexico (I 
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have owned, I think, four elaborate ones by different 
authors), but none of them, so far as I know, have ar:y value 
These well-known districts are 
usually put down with accuracy enough to guide a trav- 
eler, but the mountain regions have been worked in at 


not-given, and, narrowly escaping the loss of our lug 
we backed out, and sidled down the hill as best we could. 
And then the sun rose over the majestic mountains front- 
ing us, and we forgot our griefs. 
So deep an impression did this picture make on me, that I 
: framed it in verse, as follows: ; 


The sun as yet below the horizon’s rim, 

Sends out broad branching shafts of yellow haze 
Banding the eastern sky. The advancing rays 
Blush on one lofty cliff. Above us swim 

Bright cloudlets, glittering like a golden fleece. 

. The perfumed weeds, fresh with the dews of night, 
Throw their strong incense out to greet the light, 
And grazing cattle dot the scene of peace. 

In front, the mountain mother’s mighty chain 
Rises, a tumult of vast waves of rock. 

Its infant ranges ridge the fringing plain, 

Guarding the parent peaks with walls that mock 
The wrath of elements; the ceaseless strain 

Of time’s decay, and earthquake’s crumbling shock. 


Travel, long suspended by the annual floods, was just start- 
ing afresh when we left Saguaripa. 
was no track at all left, but, as we had for several days a 
valley to guide us, it needed all the Doctor’s ingenuity to lese 


except for the lowlands. 


Rivers on the maps have names unknown in the country 
and run in impossible directions, while the actual streams 
are often left out, and the towns appear to have been dis- 
tributed from a pepper box. 
want of a better guide, have usually followed the blunders 
of their predecessors in this field, so their agreement is no 
sign of their being right. 

Soyopa, in fact, is situated on the Yaqui River, at least 
within a quarter of a mile of the river, but the maps put it 
in a wholly different place. 

A creek flows along one side of the town and opposite lie 
the straggling buildings of alarge mining hacienda, com- 
prising all the shops, mills and machinery to reduce the ores 
brought from some mines across the river. 

We had an introduction to the superintendent of the haci- 
enda, and enjoyed his hospitality, while we made arrange- 
ments to continue our journey with a pack train. 

While we were staying at, Soyopa, a wagon drove up one 
evening amid a rapid firing of rifles. 
experts coming to look at the Soyopa mines. 
professional jealousy made me take an unfair view of these 
However, I stoed a good chance of learning their 
real characters if there is any value in the adage that ‘‘there 
because they were steadily drunk. 
contents of their wagon when unpacked showed a little bed- 
ding, one ham, and ‘‘an intolerable deal of sack,” and other 


The map makers, when in 


In many places there 


It proved to be two 
It may be that 

It seems strange that in a country so long settled as this, 
and with such a number of villages, there should ve no roads, 
and that even the paths which do the duty of roads should 
be so often invisible or impassable. From Soyopa eastward 
wagons are unknown, and yet the occupation of the Span- 
iards probably dates back two, perhaps nearly three, centuries. 

It is only fair to the Spaniard, however, to say that the 
condition of the country, as regards arts and industries, has 
become worse since the independence of Mexico, and it may 
be that the greater energy of the old masters of the soil would 
have made notable additions to the material welfare of the 
country if they had not been driven out by their oppressed 


is truth in wine,” 


We left Soyopa and crossed the river by ferrying, carrying 
our goods in a large scow, and holding the heads of the 
horses to the sides of the boat, and on the second day reached 
Bacanora, but not wholly without adventure. 

The road lay up a steep cafion and then over a rolling 
We began to go up the winding 
path that led to the mesa a little atter dark, wben we heard 
dismal hootings that seemed to me to be the song of ascreech 
The Doctor thought it was clearly the call of a band 
of predatory Indians, imitating the cry of that bird, to de- 
ceive travelers, while Juan held that it was a pure Apache 
note with no bird about it. 

Our discordant party halted, retreated, and made whisp- 
ered proposals to send out scouts to spy the land, till a 
countryman came up on a jackass and told us with scorn ’twas 
but a tecolote. 

There is another kind of owl they call lechuza. 
seen a lechuza of great size. 


mesa to a camping place. 

At a smail town named Ariveche, there was an instance of 
modern progress which rather shocked me. 

Don Aristeo is the king of that village, as far as owning 
all the property and being the creditor of all the inhabitants 
can make a king; and in his cool house and shady gardens 
we took our dinner and our siesta. 
the ruined church on the plaza, giving us the names of all 
the actors, and with an accent of truth so impressive that 
it was not until 1 undertook to retail the story to a friend of 
mine that I found it wasan old stock tale that Don Aristeo 
had, with intentional guile, translated perhaps from the 
New York Zimes, or some other dispenser of good literature. 

It appears that the Ariveche church was destroyed during 
the Mexican war for independence. 
of the church was a large gilded wooden statue of Christ. 
The wood was a valuable forcign timber, and the handiwori 
was so good as to show that European artists must have done 


He told us a story about 


He looked indeed as _ he stood 
outlined against the sky, fully three fect high, but that is not 
given as a measured dimension. 7Zecolotes, however, are little 
teilows like the screech owls of the United States. 

Bacanora has two claims to notice, one relating to the 
warlike past, the other to the commercial present. 
twenty years ago (although 1 will not guarantee the exact 
date) 2 family named Gandara had for a long time held, in 
the person of some of its members, the position of governor 
of Sonora. The place was Jooked upon as theirs by prescrip- 
tive right, and even if Mexican elections were not always 
farcical, probably a contented people would have kept a 
But there was stationed ata 
frontier outpost a federal commandant named Pesqueira 
with a few soldiers, who objected to the aristocratic tenden- 
Toa modern observer, the temper 
of the great body of Mexicans seems the most peaceful pos- 
in spite of occasional displays of rhetoric by excit- 
able young men, and the fine writing of official journals, it 
is Clear from the way in which men avoid militia duty, and 
shun possible meetings with brigands and Indians, that ‘“‘war 
fever” is not a prevailing ill. 

But in tue time of Gandara the temper of the people was 
Not a man in the State but sided warmly 
Almost every town was 


Among the attractions 


No doubt this bulky and precious image must have been 
carried hundreds of miles on the shoulders of men and 
placed there by the old Jesuits to stimulate the religion of 
their Indian proselytes. 

When, inthe storm of revolution, the church was plundered, 
this image was carried away by Dofia Clara, a pious lady, 
put in her best room, and guarded with jealous care to await 
the rebuilding of its proper shrine. 

When peace returned the priests wandered back to again 
gather their scattered flocks. 

One old father had rather an extensive circuit, but used to 
come every week to Ariveche, and at eaeh visit would put 
the children through their catechism. 

Chancing one day ona little fellow who was new to the 
service, he asked him. 

‘“My son, do you know who made you?” 

“Yes, father, God made me.” 

“Do you know where Gad is?” 

‘Yes, my father.” 

‘‘Where is he, son?” 

‘‘He is in the parlor of Dofia Ciara.” 

The system of peonage, which was practically slavery for 
debt, has been long abolished in Mexico, but it took a great 
while for the ignorant people to find out this fact, and not 
only the name peon, but deep traces of this institution are 
still left, espevially in parts of the country away from the 
main lines of travel. 

Asan instance of this, I was told that a pack train of 
Indians had gone through Ariveche shortly before us. Some 
enterprising contractor had found it cheaper to use men 
than mules, and with a good deal of laughter, and some little 
indignation, my informant told me how the food was served 
out to the carriers, how their harnesses were put on, their 
galled spots dressed, and the treatment usually given to 
mules followed out in handling these human animals, who, 
gentler than other brutes, did not even balk when over- 


reasonably gvod governor. 


cies of the government. 


very different. 
with one of the opposing parties. 
the scene of armed contiict. There were unnumbered bloody 
private brawls, and even the women washing clothes at the 
water-ditch would leave their tasks to fight fiercely on be- 
half of their political favorite. : 
lost by the Gandarefios was at Bacanora. 
governor’s brother, and his trunkless head was long dis- 
played in savage triumph on the mud-built tower of the old 


One of the last skirmishes 
Ifere fell the 


Nowadays the renown of the town depends on the excel- 
lence of its mescal. Much better liquor, to my taste, is made 
near Alamos, but the drinking public, when careful about 
the quality of its spirits, asks cither for Bacanora or Tequila 
and, perhaps, gets what it asks for, 

We had a chicken fried at Bacanora, which cost us twen- 
ty-five cents, and while we were digesting him, quite a 
number of old aquaintances came up to the porch to talk to 
the Doctor, who was well known here. Most of the visitors, 
knowing the Doctor’s weakness, brought lumps of rock, 
samples of mines owned by the visitors, but even those with- 
out samples seemed well provided with mines. 

To have a mine, in the view of a poor Mexican, does not 
seem to imply exclusive ownership, or even legal title. 
Either the alleged owner has seen some quartz outcrop, or 
his relative or friend has picked up seme mineral, or he has 
heard the value of some old workings talked about, and, 
with no intention of deceiving, he tells you that he has a 
mine of great value, and the sunny texture of the southern 
temperament does not at all understand why this kind of 
statement does not appeal to the colder northern nature. 

We crossed a considerable stream on leaving Bacanora late 
in the afternoon, with intention of making a long night drive 
and going into Saguaripa for breakfast. 
us On our way, Which lay across one of the many spurs of the 
main range, the Sierra Madre proper commencing beyond 









Theoretically it seems, the:e packers get wages of some 
three or four dollars a month, but by a system of credit 
wisely used, they. are continually left with a balance 
against them, which they must pay for in work. 

Rumors of raiding Indians were coming thicker as we 
We were fortunate in finding a large atajo, or 
mule train, just before we crossed the mesa of Guisamopa, 
and we joined forces with these travelers for greater safety. 

The mesa of Guisamopa is an extensive and fertile table 
land, and after passing this you plunge into a gorge called 
the ‘‘Pilares,” from the great columns of rock that fence it 



















These two places are famous for Apache murders. 
slope that leads down to the Pilares had two stone piles with 
crosses On them, fresher than the other similar mounds, |. 
which marked the spots where the latest victims lay, and 
every now and then the frightened natives came with tales, 
for the most part unfounded, of fresh outrages. 

Our party, however, bristled with arms and overflowed 
with military spirit, therefore we passed undisturbed on our 
Here we met anotber reminder of In- 
dian fight; a Mexican with a bullet in the hip, which he had 
got on the occasion of the attack on the Carrizal. 
fellow was very thin and so weak that he could not rise from 
his bed, but, as his wound was honorably gained in an 
attempt to retaliate on the Apaches, he liked to tell over the 
details of the massacre. 

Nothing could be less like a fight. 
gone to bathe, and, startled by the arrival of a raiding party, 
ran back to their house. 

A cowardly old woman within barred the door from fear, 
but did not save herself, for the Apaches seized the girls and 
then broke in the door and got the old woman. Then they 


A fine moon lighted 














‘The trail was very open for most of the distance, running 
along the crests of the ridges, but we came to a spot 
called the Calera, where we seemed likely to have serious 











I fancy from the name, for one could not tell much about | way to Santa Kosa. 
rocks in the dark, that the formation was limestone. 
travel of years had worn a gutter in the stone, and the wash- 
ing of pebbles and boulders down this narrow course during 
the rain had eroded a deep trough, just as in hydraulic min- 
ing, the tailings washed from the bank cut through the 
rim-rock a channel which guides the gravel to the rifiles be- 

















A number of girls had 





Now a pack looks very broad to one unused to such sights, 
but if you come to measure, you find that the load does not 
jut out far from the animal’s side, and that the space re- 
quired for such burdens to squeeze through is very small. 
At the Calera, however, even the small space wanted was 
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handed over the victims to their squaws, who beat them to 
death with stones. 

Thirteen Mexican women were thus slaughtered in pure 
wantonness, and the one man who took his gun and started 
out to take revenge was shot and left where he fell. 

Our next stop, and indeed our chief point of mining in. 
terest, was the little town of Santa Ana. This aeepering of 
huts consists almost entirely of descendants and heirs of the 
original owners of the Santa Ana ranch. A large grant, 
chiefly valuable for the irrigating facilities given by numer- 
ous springs that flow from a plot of ground perhaps five 
acres in extent and form a large stream of water, was in the 
first place made to six persons. Seventy-two claimants of 
shares still live on the ground and quarrel over the distribu- 
tion of the water, while many others, weary of the fruitless 
strife, have wandered off and could only be found by some 
person who should want to buy the place. In that case all 
who had claims and some who had not would probably be 
found asking large sums for their interests and refusing to 
compromise. 

It is very hard to get a clear legal title to an old ranch for 
the reasons I have here hinted at. The claimants are numer- 
ous and scattered, and it is almost certain that among them 
there will be obstinate, malicious people who play the part 
of obstacles. 

In spite of the intestine disagreements of the owners, in 
spite of the elevation of the country nestled up in the heart of 
the Sierra, Santa Ana produces plentiful and varied crops. 
Oranges of the best kind, limes, lemons, and a kind of fruit 
called lima which I had never seen before, but which I 
am told grows in Southern California under the name of 
sweet lime. 

Corn grew everywhere. Now and then patches of brush 
would be burnt off the mountain sides and corn raised on 
the clearing. This style of culture iscalled rozar, and the field 
so prepared isa voza. The first year after the fire quite a 
good crop comes up. The second year a slender crop, and 
the third year there is hardly any yield at all, so they look up 
another hillside till nature shall supply a new growth of 
vegetation on the old field for a fresh burning. 

he rozas around Santa Ana had been pretty well ravaged, 
as J was told, by deer and javalies. These last animals are 
the wild hogs or peccaries of the Scuthwest. Not only the 
books, but the people who should know, say that javalies 
are dangerous brutes to meet. I have never been able to 
find one alive, and never heard a reliable account of any man 
being hurt by them. It may be that their nature has changed 
through lapse of time, and that like the Germans Tacitus 
tells of, ‘‘their fighting qualities in their first contests were 
greater than those of men, in their last, Yess than those of 
women.” 

A man offered me the hind quarter of a wild boar, which 
clearly came from a small animal, and would not weigh 
more than twelve pounds at the outside. I did not buy it; 
however, because the flesh of the males is rank, both to smell 
and taste, or, as the Mexican beautifully phrased it, ‘thas an 
aroma.” 

There are very many kinds of trees that have their seed in 
bean-like pods in this part of the country. I think botanists 
call such trees ‘‘leguminous.” Besides the universal mes- 
quite, from whose fruit a drink like chocolate is sometimes 
made, there are the algarroba and the tepeguaje, whose light 
yellow green foliage never fades, but shows its spot of bright- 
ness when the rest of the forest is brown from drought. 

Perfumed weeds there are, too, in great numbers. sta- 
fiata, or vermouth, anisillo, which has a taste like paregoric, 
only pleasanter, very near the flavor of liquorice drops; and 
yerba del venado, with a very musky smell. 

As a great curiosity I was shown a sickly sprout carefully 
tended in a broken pot, and was told that it was yerba buena. 
My mind at once turned to the advertisements of the ‘*bitters,” 
and I thought I should now find the source of that life-giving 
medicine, so 1 asked permission to pluck a sprig and taste it. 
Fancy my disappointment at finding our old familiar homely 
mint. 

Before starting homeward we paid a visit to the town and 
mine of La Trinidad. 

The mine was not being worked at that moment, but the 
courteous superintendent took me through the Dios Padre 
claim and would have guided me through the Dios Hijo and 
the Santo Espiritu if my time had sufficed—names that seem 
singular to English cars, but which are used there with no 
sense of profanity and irreverence. 

One dish which they gave us for dinner was new to me 
and tasted so well that I will give a description of it, with 
fair warning that it is not a recipe. 

The juice of the sugar cane, squcezed out by rude rollers 
is usually not refined, but boiled to a thick dark brown 
liquid, run into molds and allowed to crystallize. These 
brown blocks of sugar, weighing usually from one-half to 
three-quarters of a pound each, are called panochas. Pano- 
chas are boiled with milk till the right degree of consistency 
is reached, when the resulting syrup is set to cool and coag- 
ulates into something half way between a candy and a pud- 
ding, with the color of cinnamon and a slight taste of caramel. 

And now we turned again toward Hermosillo. The first 
part of the retreat was rotable only for a point in natural 
history brought to my attention. We are tuld and have 
reason to believe that a mule, with many vices and follies 
allied to stubbornness, is free from that hot-headed rashness 
which leads some horses into danger when excited, but my 
mule tried very hard to jump off the trail down a steep place 
into the gulch a hundred feet beneath, from sheer anger at 
being spurred. She had another queer trick, too. She would 
stand and be saddled as quietly as a saw-horse, but always 
bucked when the trappings were taken off. This, however, 
appeared to come from nervousness about being touched on 
the croup, a trait not uncommon in half-trained animals. 

As we left the Indian country behind, we began to hear 
of wars and rumors of wars among the Mexicans. Federal 
detachments were being called infrom the mountain posts 
and we traveled a race with one company for nearly a week. 
Sometimes they would be ahead, sometimes we, but finally 
they reached their destination first. 

The soldiers were little fellows for the most part and from 
other States. Iam told that when a man commits a crime 
which -subjects him to more than four years imprisonment 
he can be condemned to the army instead. The details of 
this statement may be wrong, but there is a general agree- 
ment that many of the recruits of the federal army are con- 
viets. Of course, this gives a low tone. to the service, but it 
clearly does not hurt their marching qualities. Ten leagues 
a day over mountain trails was the performancee of this de- 
tachment that raced with us—bare-legged, heavy-laden, san- 
dalied men, often shuffling along with awkward gait, but 
covering a great deal of ground with very little to eat. 

The pay of a soldier of the line is two bits and a half a 
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day, say 81} cents, and this sum must supply him with food 
and other luxuries. : 

When the company camps the men separate into little 
squads of five or six members for mess purposes, and the 
members of each mess contribute their mites to buy green 
corn, watermelons, or whatever the nearest ranch can afford. 

I saw several men trying to make a strong drink out of 
chiltepinos, a little round wild pepper as large as a cranberry. 
These berries were put into a soda-water bottle, and the 
bottle, filled up with water. was hung at the belt during the 
march, so that besides getting the heat of the sun it was well 
joggled. The resulting liquor I did not taste. 

he soldiers, when in camp, had a striking look. The 
fires shining on the dark, often savage, faces, the flash of the 
bright muskets, the strange clothes or want of clothes, and 
the free, careless postures made one think rather of a robber 
band than a disciplined army. 

Under the Doctor’s energetic but ill-directed guidance we 

wandered over a good deal of country that was not directly 
in our line of travel, and everywhere we went we found that 
the men at the different ranches were in hiding in the woods, 
and had taken their horses and mules with them to avoid 
the press gangs and requisitions’ of the government. Only 
— towns had the crimps been able to find any victims at 
all. 
_ Don Carlos Ortiz, the very unsatisfactory governor of the 
State, was involved in difficulties with General Reyes, com- 
mandante of the federal troops in the district. Reyes theught 
Ortiz had better leave, and began concentrating his forces. 
Ortiz, counting upon the patriotism of his subjects, or the 
virtue of his impressment, tried to make head against his foe 
by a levy of State militia. But this ‘‘cheap defense of 
nations” refused, and neglected to serve the State. The few 
men Ortiz could gather had none of the spirit of the fighters 
of Gandara und Pesqueira, and at last, deserted by all but an 
unreliable handful of troops, Ortiz, fearing the violence of a 
mob, laid his case tearfully before his rival, and borrowed 
money enough from him to get out of the country. 

So ended this mock revolution, and commerce and indus- 
try, checked by the fear of war, resumed their lazy progress. 
The ranchmen straggled back to their lives of indolent pov- 
erty, and visiting foreigners went home in peace. 

H. G. Dutoe. 
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THE PURPLE FINCH AND HIS COUSINS. 


BY DR. ELLIOTT COUES. 
I—Carpodacus Purpureus. 


NJ ARK CATESBY, the first edition of whose memorable 
E work on natural history was published between 1731 
and 1748, is the first person known to have described the 
beautiful bird which forms the subject of the present 
sketch. That zealous and successful naturalist gave it the 
name it has ever since borne, albeit one none too appropriate, 
for the color is far from being that combination of red and 
blue of which we think when we hear of the ‘‘purple robes 
of royalty,” being a rosy red obscured in places with brown, 
not with blue. Catesby’s figure is very wrongly colored, 
though his description is unmistakable; and so far was this 
misapprehension of the tint carried by Brisson, that the lat- 
ter faithful writer speaks constantly of the ‘‘dark violet” 
plumage, and actually names eur rosy bird the ‘‘Bouvreuil 
violet de la Caroline (Pyrrhula carolinensis violacea). But 
there has never been any difficulty in identifying from these 
accounts, upon which the inveterate compiler, Gmelin, es- 
tablished his Fringilla purpurea, the bird which will doubt- 
less continue to be called ‘‘purple” to the end of the orni- 
thological chapter. 

There is but one other point in the early history of .this 
bullfinch to which I wish to allude, in clearing up the only 
dubious synonym with which the bird has, to my knowledge, 
suffered. For it seems that in 1785 Thomas Pennant re- 
described this already well-established species, basing his ac- 
count upon a specimen in the Blackburnian Museum, said to 
be from New York. He called it the ‘‘crimson-head finch,” 
and speaks of it in the following terms, more exact in fact 
— those he employs to characterize his ‘‘purple finch” 
itself: 

‘“‘F. With a crimson head and breast; the first faintly 
marked with dusky spots; space behind each eye dusky; 
back, coverts of the wings, primaries, and tail black, edged 
with crimson; belly white, tinged with red.” 

None can doubt what bird the accurate author intended 
by the description, especially as we are told that it inhabits 
New York, where it arrives in April, and is very frequent 
among the red cedars. It is, in fact, a better description 
than that given either by Catesby or Brisson, the last of 
which is copied by Pennant; for those birds which the Eng- 
lish naturalist described from actual inspection of specimens 
are, as a rule, much more faithfully set forth than are those 
the accounts of which he borrowed from his predecessors. 
Pennant’s notice happens not to have been acted upon by 
Gmelin; but Latham, in 1790, based upon it a certain Fringilla 
rosea, B., wrongly considering it a variety of a bird described 
by Pallas, from Lake Baikal, under the name of Fringilla 
rosea, being apparently misled by Pennant’s suggestion that 
such might be the case.* 

I think that still a third name may be found for our pretty 
bullfinch among these same early archives. For Latham de- 
scribed a certain Lovia hudsonica in terms strongly suggestive 
of the self-same bird in the humble garb of the female or 
young. He says it is from Hudson’s Bay, with short, stout 
vill like a bullfinch’s, dark brown above, the feathers of the 
back and rump, as well as secondaries and rectrices edged 
with reddish, the wing coverts with two bars of the same, the 
breast and flanks white with lengthwise dusky streaks, the 
middle of the belly and the crissum white, the tail forked, 
the length five inches. On the principle of exclusion, at any 
rate, it 1s difficult to surmise what else this can be meant for, 
though it is too uncertain a description to be referred with 
confidence to the present species. 

As to the Fringilla cannabina, or hempbird, of Bartram, 
which I left undetermined in my essay on the ornithology of 
that interesting writer, 1 find that Wilson, whose relations to 
Bartram were such that he would be likely to know, says 
positively that it is this species, and that Baird makes the 
same quotation without hesitation. 

It may often be thought by those of my patient readers 


who do not sufficiently appreciate the need of this kind of 
writing that I am in the habit of giving too much of my 
time, and of asking too much of theirs, to dry details lke 
these. But it is always desirable to identify and account for 
the species described by the early writers, as a matter of 
orderly ornithological housekeeping. If I am willing to 
undertake the drudgery of such menial service, let them look 
charitably upon the street sweeper who thus enables them to 
pass on dry-shod to more inviting places. Those long dis- 
mal lists of synonyms, the exhibition of which has more 
than once laid me open to a charge of pedantry, or a desire 
to display the extent to which I have played book-worm— 
save the mark!—are intended to be at once a guide to others 
in the labyrinth of nomenclature, a warning to keep off the 
— and a protest against the wanton making of books. 

hey will have subserved their highest and most useful pur- 
pose if they shall alleviate any one’s itch for writing by 
showing how much, and what, has already been written on 





THE PURPLE FINCH. 


ble addition to the literature of the subject to those persons 
who have not only something new to say, but also something 





authorship to let the pen alone until the entire lilerature of 
the subject under consideration has been examined and 
digested by the intending author. If the person who has 
faithfully done this still believes that there is anything left 
for him to say, or that he can say anything better than it has 
been said before, let him then proceed, even though, as will 
probably be the case, he is mistaken in such belief. 

The only late synonym of the purple finch, to my knowl- 
edge, is the Carpodacus californicus of Baird, described in 
1858, and which the authors of the ‘‘History of North Ameri- 
can Birds” still distinguish as a separate race of this species. 
It may be that they are quite right in so doing, but I scarcely 
feel the necessity of recognizing by name distinctions so slight 
as those upon which californicus rests are acknowledged to 
be. In any event their life-history cannot be different 
enough to merit separate notice; and I shall not hesitate to 
treat of both forms, if such they really be, as one, in al] that 
remains for our further consideration. 

The purple finch is distributed at large ever all those por- 
tions of the United States where there is woodland, except- 
ing, perhaps, in the Southern Rocky Mountain region, where 
it appears to be replaced by C. cassini, and throughout the 
temperate wooded portions of British America. It is a 
migratory bird, but I have no record of its presence south of 
our country, over the greater portion of which it may be 
found in winter. It was early observed by Nuttall and Towns- 
end to inhabit the Pacific slope, and the form separated by 
Baird has been shown to be a common bird of the country 
whence its specific name is derived, and where it comes into 
competition with the race of Buriones, or house finches, in- 
habiting the same region. I have myself traced the familiar 
and agreeable bird to the very border of the United States, 
in Dakota, where I found it in July on Turtle Mountain, so 
inhospitable during much of the year—at least until October 
—during which month I saw flocks of purple finches in the 
shrubbery of the Missouri River, at Fort Randall. Other 
naturalists, as Sir John Richardson and Captain Thomas 
Blakiston, have extended the known range of the bird in 
that direction into the country of the Saskatchewan. 

The actual movements of the brilliant songster within the 
broad area of its dispersion are less easily determined with 
precision. We know that it is a thoroughly migratory bird; 
yet the limits of its winter quarters so far overlap the boun- 
daries of its range during the breeding season that it may 
appear in some places to be stationary—or at any rate it is 
in some regions to be found during the whole year. It is 
hardy enough to endure without inconvenience the winters 





same season as far north as New England. The great body 
of the birds, however, betake themselves late in the fall to 
the Middle and Southern States, extending their leisurely 
autumnal flights in many cases to the Gulf States. Thus it 
is one of the common winter birds of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, as well us of localities further south. On 
the opening of the year following, the entire body of the 
birds pass northward, and, in the regions just mentioned, 
the species is even more abundant than during the settled 
state of affairs in winter. Some linger through the summer 
in Pennsylvania, as attested both by Audubon and by later 
observers, among whom Turnbull may be mentioned; and 
there is no question of their nesting, occasionally at least, in 
such latitudes. But the majority press on to New England 
and Canada, while others that have taken a route further 
west reach the borders of the United States in Wisconsin 
and Dakota, and even press beyond in some cases. 

Such state of the case as I have sketched is illustrated if we 
consider some convenient central locality, say, for example, 
the District of Columbia, where I became very well aequain- 
ted with the birds in my boyhood. There it is a common 
feature of the winter scene—like the snowbird, the thistle 
bird and other interesting Conirostres—in flocks in the noble 
forests that skirt the city of doubtful politics, and even oc- 
casionally in bunches in the market place, along with shore 
larks, pipits, and such small game brought in for sale by the 
farmer boys. It comes from the North with the white- 
throated and the Savannah sparrows, early in October, about 
the time when the snowbirds begin to descerid from the 
mountains west of cs; and it remains in full force until the 
following May. Duringthis month the swelling buds of 
numberless trees invite to a dainty repast, and numbers dally 
by the wayside before making up their minds to be off; but 
so many of the purple finches are prompt to remember their 





*Pallas’s bird is indeed closely related, yet different; it is the Carpo- 
dacus (Propasser) roseus of ““Gray’s Hand List,” No. 7,522, said to be 
tigured on pl. 207 of **Gould’s Birds of Asia,” and on plates 19 and 20 
ot “Bonaparte & Schlegel’s Monograph of the Loxians.”” 






the same topic, and by narrowing the possibilities of desira- 


worth saying. For it is, or should be, a cardinal rule of 


of our middle districts, and _ is occasionally seen during the’ 


engagements forthe coming summer, that they take their leave 
by the time when the vernation of the woodland is accom- 
plished. Hence they make with us no part of bird life shel- 
tered in foliage, but of scenes in which their trim forms are 
ier against a background of naked, rustling branches, 
and their melody is borne upon uncertain gusts of wind, 
before the anxious, thinly-clad forest has ceased to sigh. 
The voice of the purple finch has always seemed to me one 
of the links of the year, binding the new to the latest traces 
of ‘a vanishing order of events. For the constant birds, that 
answered with encouragement the rustling of seemingly 
lifeless branches, burst into song with the quickening of 
blossoms, and then away, to return with the fall of the leaf 
whose birth they greeted with acclamation. 

Enter, at such time, any piece of high open woodland in 
the outskirts of Washington, orone of the cedar groves still 
preserved near the city, aud you will be likely to tind a troop 
of purple finches whose familiarity will permit you to watch 
their movements at your leisure. Very probably there is a 
flock of twenty or thirty, just alighted and scattered to feed 
on yonder maple trees, where they are too busily engaged 
in their operations on the buds to notice your approach. 
They have settled after a devious undulatory flight from 
some depth of the forest, very suddenly and in a compact 
heap, like so many cedar birds; and after looking about for 
afew moments during which they stood motionless and 
silent, have given some reassuring chirps, and separated with 
alacrity to their repast. Now when a purple finch does 
anything he does it witha will and decided purpose, and 
becomes entirely absorbed; so you may see the whole 
number, apparently eblivious of each other’s presence as well 
as of your own, intent upon destroying as many buds as pos- 
sible within a given time. They cling to the ends of the 
branches where the buds are crowded most, creep or flutter 
from one to another of the smallest twigs, stretch out in vari- 
ous attitudes, and even hang downward for a few seconds for 
some specially coveted morsel, altogether demeaning them- 
selves not unlike crossbills under similar circumstances. 
They are not quarrelsome birds, and the meal is likely to be 
decorous enough, but that they are quick-tempered and 
quite ready to stand up for their rights you probably satisfy 
yourself before many minutes are gone; for if two of them 
happen to fancy the same bud, there is sure to be a spirited 
discussion on the instant. Up go two crests, a defensive at- 
titude is taken, some words pass, and the weaker of the two 
is quickly forced to fly. In any such gathering as this, you 
wili observe that the plain brown streaky birds by far out- 
number the bright-colored leaders of the band; for half the 
flock consists of females, and there are among them also a 
large proportion of young males; for the latter do not acquire 
their full plumage the first year. Sclect now the best dressed 
one of the lot, and fire; away go his more fortunate com- 
panions, frightened out of their wits, while he falls a prize 
at your fect. If he be killed outright, you will observe, as 
you smooth the plumage and flick off the blood stains before 
consigning the specimen that he has become to your game- 
bag, that the edges of the bill are covered with the soft, 
greenish substance of the buds upon which he was feeding, 
leaving no more doubt of the nature of his repast than if you 
examined the well-filled gizzard. Should he fall with only 
a broken wing, you find what a spirited fellow the purple 
finch is; for he will raise his crest in detiance, and fight with 
the determination of despair against such hopeless odds— 
biting, scratching and crying out all at once—not a kingbird 
or a vireo would make a braver effort in self-defense. Had 
you refrained from molesting this proud and handsome finch, 
doubtless a still more engaging exhibition of his accomplish- 
ments might have been witnessed. For, his repast con- 
cluded, he would most probably have betaken himself to the 
topmost twig of the tree, where, with his form clearly out- 
lined against the blue sky, his throat swelling and his head 
thrown up, he would have delighted you with the earnest- 
ness, the variety and the melody of his song. The most en- 
joyable purple finch concerts you are likely to attend will 

e those given just before sunset, in those delightful, quiet 
moments when nature seems to pause before she withdraws 
the last golden rays from an illumined landscape—when the 
slanting sunbeams light up a rosier tint on the breasts of the 
emulous birds, who vie with each other in the expression of 
their tenderest emotions. The sparrows are settling with 
contented chirping to their humble bed in the shrubbery at 
our feet; the cow-bells are tinkling from the homestead yon- 
der; there is just a shiver in the air as a damp breath from 
the brook below steals along the hillside, and the purple 
finches are still. 

As I have said, we have Audubon’s authority for the state- 
ment, that these birds nestle at least as far south as Pennsy!- 
vania, and it should surprise no one to discover that the 
mountains furnish them with congenial homes still further 
remote from their accredited breeding range. He saw them 
in pairs in the great pine forest, where they were attehding 
to their young, then not fully fledged. The statement is in- 
dorsed by other observers independently. Dr. Turnbull re- 
marks that a few remain every summer in East Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Gentry’s experience, however, is to the contrary. He 
never saw purple finches in that State during the breeding 
season, though he does not deny that*they may nest among 
the Wissahickon hills. A recent contributor to the Nudtal/ 
Bulletin, Mr. R. F. Pearsall, notices one of the most south- 
erly breeding stations of which we have any record, having 
observed a purple finch in full song and plumage, and appar- 
ently resident, at Bayside, Long Island, where he subse- 
quently verified this indication by discovering a pair. ‘‘Feel- 
ing sure that they must have nésted there, after diligent 
search I discovered the nest, located as usual, some forty feet 
from the ground, near the top of a large spruce tree; it cor- 
tained only two eggs, well advanced in incubation. This 
was June 15, and | am at a loss to explain their late domes- 
tic arrangements, except with the surmise that their first nest 
was destroyed, or that they felt out of their latitude, as in- 
deed their actions seemed to indicate. They remained in this 
vicinity but a short time, and, I think, did not attempt an- 
other nest. The construction of the nest, its situation, and 
the eggs, except in number, were almost identical with a set 
procured just previously at Grand Menan.” 

It is, however, to New England that we must turn if we 
would because fully acquainted with the domestic economy of 
these charming birds. They breed in that part of the coun- 
try in abundance, and one of the leading local ornithologists, 
Dr. Brewer, has been very successful in following up the 
subject. Neither Wilson nor Audubon appear to have 
known aught of the matter; and we doubtless owe to the 
Massachusetts ornithologist just mentioned our first descrip- 
tion of the nest and eggs, contributed by Dr. Rrewer to 
Audubon’s page. It is there stated that Mr. Cabot was the 
first naturalist to discover them. In the account, however, 
the eggs are stated to be “‘of a bright emerald green,” which 
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386 FOREST AND STREAM. 



















































































few dots and lines of dark brown or black, and measuring 


renders the matter open to suspicion; for the greenish ground 
0.78 in length by 0.55 in breadth. 


color is now well known to be normally spotted. The writer 
in mention has, however, latterly furnished an account based 
upon ample observations—one which, in default of any 
personal experience of any one, I take pleasure in transcrib- 
ing: 

‘“‘They nest generally in firs, spruces, or cedar trees, 
though occasionally on the upper branches of a high apple 
tree. Their nests are usually placed upon a branch, rather 
than interlaced between its forked twigs. I have known 
them not more than five feet from the ground, and at other 
times on the highest part of a lofty fir tree. The nests are, 
for the most part, somewhat flat and shallow structures, not 
more than two and a half inches in height, and about three 
and a half in breadth. The walls of the nest average iess 
than an inch, and the cavity corresponds to its general shape 
and form. The framework of. the nest is usually made of 
small denuded vegetable fibres, stems of grasses, strips of 
bark, and woody fragments. The upper rim of the nest is 
often a curious intertwining of dry herbaceous stems, the 
ends of which project above the nest itself in the manner of 
u low palisade. ‘The inner nest is made up of minute vege- 
table fibres, closely interwoven. There is usually no other 
lining than this. At other times the nests are largely made 
up of small dark-colored rootlets of woody plants, lined 
with finer materials of the same, occasionally mingled with 
the down of birds and the fur of small animals.” The eggs 
are described as varying in size froin 0.81 to 0.92 of an inch 
in length, by 0.60 to 0.70 in breadth, their color being a pale 
emerald green, spotted with dark brown, almost black, chiefly 
about the larger end.* 

How familiar with these agreeable birds the writer of the 
above paragraph has had the means of becoming, may be 
judged from the circumstance that no less than seven pafrs 
resided one summer in his grounds at Hingham, Mass., *‘and 
two had nests in the same tree, one of which was at least 
sixty feet from the ground, on the very top of a tall fir. 
These several pairs, as a general thing, lived together very 
harmoniously, save only when one would approach too 
near the favorite station of another; then the latter would 
begin to bristle up his crest, and give very evident hints that 
his presence was not agreeable. The extreme southern end 
of the ridgepole of the house had been, for several summers, 
the favorite post for the patriarch of the flock, from which 
at morning and at evening he made the neighborhood vocal 
with his melody. If in his absence any other of these birds 
ventured to occupy his position, there was always sure to be 
a disturbance on his return, if it was not instantly vacated. 
These encounters were frequent and always very amusing. 
Discretion usually took the place of valor on the part of the 
intruder.” 

I cannot deny that I am inclined to give my birds the best 
possible characters, and put them, as it were, on their good 
behavior when they sit to me for their pen portraits; and no 
one, | presume, would desire or expect me to do otherwise. 
It is my hearty endeavor to do them full justice, and if pos- 
sible to render them as attractive to others as they are to me 
in every one of their versatile aspects. Yet my treatment 
of the English sparrow proves, I suppose, that 1 would be 
just before 1 permit generosity to color a picture beyond 
tidelity to nature. And in the present instance candor com- 
pels me to admit that the purple finch is not the most desir- 
able bird in every respect. In spite of his elegant appear- 
ance, his engaging address, his musical ability, and that 
spirit “of a gentleman of the old school,” which he un- 
doubtedly possesses, his fondness for fruit ‘‘i’ the bud” 
makes him scareely less unwelcome at certain times and 
places. So long as he remains in the woods his operations 
are of little moment from an economic stardpoint; but 
he habitually visits the orchard in spring, to feast upon 
the blossoms of the apple, pear, peach and cherry, at- 
tacking the fruit in embryo with such effect that the 
hopes of the horticulturist are not seldom strewn on the 
ground below, in evidence of irretrievable mischief accom- 
plished. Such depredations, however, are confined to a very 
limited period; purple finches are not among the most abun- 
dant of birds; they feed their young to some extent upon in- 
sects which may be injurious, so that it is doubtful whether, 
after all, they seriousiy diminish the revenues of the nation. 
During most of the year these birds have certainly no appre- 
ciable effect whatever upon the interests of husbandry. They 
feed largely upon juniper berries, upon those of gum trees, 
wild honeysuckle, and many similar small hard fruits; upon 
the seeds of tulip trees, buttonwoods, and others of the forest, 
as well as upon those of a long array of weeds and grasses, 
to obtain which they often forage in low shrubbery, or even 
upon the ground. {n short, if we could accurately balance 
the whole ledger, purple finches would doubtless still be 
found worth having, even if not clearly entitled to the tithe 
they take from the orchard in sprirg. 

My history of this finch were incomplete did I not take 
notice of its ‘‘ways and means” of living in California, where 
it acquires the name, if not the character, of a different bird. 
For this purpose the pages of the Nuétall Bulletin may be 
sought with confidence that Mr. Brewster and Mr. W. A. 
Cooper have left us desirable information. 

The first-named of these gentlemen describes with care 
two nests taken by Mr. C. A. Allen, at Nicasio, in Marin 
county. One of these contained five éggs on the 10th of 
May, 1876. It measured nearly five inches in diameter, by 
nearly three in depth, with a cavity of two by one and a 
half iaches in the corresponding directions. It was built in 
a garden, in the fork of two limbs, about eight feet from the 
ground, and was firmly woven of fine weed stalks and coarse 
grasses, lined smoothly with some hemp-like fibrous material. 
The eggs of this set seem to have been unusually pale-colored, 
and quite like those of C. frontalis, being described as white, 
with a scarcely perceptible bluish shade, only marked with a 


Mr. Cooper’s experiences that the latter soon sent to the 
Bulletin a mere extended notice of the same subject, fearing 
that Mr. Brewster’s collector might have gotten hold of a 
nest of C. frontalis, though the parent birds sent with it 
were positively ‘‘californicus.” Expressing his doubts on 
this score, Mr. Cooper continues: ‘‘About ten nests of this 
bird have come under my observation during the last ten 
years. Of each of these the frame work was loosely con- 
structed, a portion of each nest being formed of pieces of 
Scrophularia nodosa, some of these being entirely of this 
plant. IL have never found a nest in a fork, and they are 
usually placed at a considerable distance from the ground, 
Favorite situations are the tups of tall willows, alders, trees 
covered with climbing ivy and horizontal branches of red- 
woods. The var. californicus is as abundant around Santa 
Cruz as is the C. frontalis; but while the latter breeds in the 
gardens throughout the city the former retires to the wooded 
river bottoms, or to the hills back of the town.” 

I give an abridgment of Mr. Cooper’s detailed notice of 
four nests and sets of eggs: 1. May 80, 1875; nest with 5 
eggs, incubation a few days advanced. Nest 6 inches across, 
2.50 deep, cavity 2.50 across, 1.38 deep; frame work of fine 
dried tops of Scrophularia,; lining ot fine vegetable fibres, 
soft woolly substances and a few hairs. Nest on top of a 
horizontal limb of an alder, 40 feet high. One egg broken, 
the other four measuring 0.80x0.58, 0.80x0.55, 0.80x0.55, 0.77 
x0.54. Eggs bluish green, marked with spots of brown and 
dull purple, chiefly around the largerend. 2. Same date, nest 
with 4, a few days incubated, from one of the topmost 
branches of an alder tree, 50 feet high. Frame work of fine 
stems, among them Scrophularia; also a few pine roots; 
lining of wool and hair. Eggs 0.83x0.57, 0.81x0.56, 0.81x0.56, 
0.80x0.54; ground color as before, but markings different, 
being dull brownish purple, minute and confluent, forming a 
ring around the end of two of the eggs, and a large spot on 
the end of the other two, one of the latter being also speckled 
allover. 3. May 3, 1876, nest with 4 fresh eggs, in a willow 
bush, 20 feet from the ground. Frame work entirely of 
Scrophularia; inner nest of roots and bark, lining of fine 
bark and hair. Eggs 0.75x0.55, 0.78x0.56, 0.72x0.56, 0.71x 
0.57; light emerald green spotted like those of set No. 1, the 
markings forming a more decided ring around the larger 
end; ground color, deeper than in either of the foregoing 
sets. 4. May —, 1875, nest with 4 fresh eggs; from hori- 
zontal branch of an apple tree in an orchard, similar in 
structure to those already described. Eggs, 0.80x0.59, 0.77x 
0.58, 0.77x0.56, 0.76x0.57; emerald green with finer mark- 
ings than those of Nos. 1 and 3, and darker, some being 
almost black; a perfect wreath of spots around the larger 
end of each, and the whole surface of one spotted; these 
eggs more pointed than any of the rest. 

The way that Mr. Cooper indicts the birds for their oper- 
ations on budding fruits is positive: ‘‘I may here add that 
Carpodacus purpureus var, californicus is the most destructive 
bird we have, visiting our orchards and destroying young 
buds, blossoms, and fruit. Ihave swept up a basketful of 
cherry-blossoms from under one tree in a single day, the 
heart of the blossom being the food sought.” I fear that the 
charge is only too well-founded. Among the curious analo- 
gies of nature, there is one upon which 1 have often specu- 
lated, when thinking of the way of feeding in which some of 
our most elegant and accomplished songsters indulge; for 
the most famous vocalists of the modern stage, buth male and 
female, are notorious for their voracious, indiscriminate and 
untimely eating habits. One of the most exquisite of these, 
from Northern Europe, is said to be peculiarly gross at 
the table; and I have heard it whispered in dramatic circles 
in Washington, that the proprietor of a hotel complained of 
having to ‘‘scrape up the carpets” after tie midnight suppers 
in which a celebrated American cantatrice was wont to in- 
dulge with members of her opera troupe. 


SturcEons ON Dry Lanp.—Portland, Ore., Nov. 24.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: In September last while superin- 
tending repairs to adam across Pearcy’s Slough, a minor 
channel which connects the Willamette and Columbia rivers 
at medium stages, but is bare at low water, I observed a 
number of slides, such as would have been made by dragging 
heavy, smooth, cylindrical bodies upthe banks of the slough, 
which are five feet high and very steep, and across the low 
level island between the slough and the Columbia into the 
latter. The soil of the island and its oanks, consisting ef 
sandy loam formed by the annual deposits of the summer 
floods of the Columbia, with a scanty covering of grass and 
young willow sprouts from one to three inches high, was 
plainly marked with these slides, which seemed to have 
been made by bodies from six to eighteen inches in 
diameter, all leading in direct lines to, and terminating on 
the bank of the Columbia. At first I thought they 
were made by beaver or seals, which penetrate the 
sloughs along the Columbia during the summer run of 
salmon, but the large size of one of the slides showed that it 
could not have been made by either seal or beaver. I in- 
quired of the men employed on the work, one of whom, a 
fisherman, said: ‘‘That is sturgeon trail. They get among 
the sloughs wher the river is up, and when the water begins 
to fall they strike a bee line for the river. Sometimes they 
die before they get there.” Acting on this suggestion, [ 
looked carefully among the young willows, near the bank of 
the Columbia and found at the end of the largest slide, and 
within six feet of the bank, the careas of a sturgeon nearly 
seven feet long, with its head pointing toward theriver. Its 
strength, exhausted by crawling dais feet overland, had 
failed when almost within reach of its native element.—R. 
A. HABERSHAM. 





*]T have myself examined various sets of purple finch eggs, con- 
tained in the collection of the National Museum ‘The five lots selected 
for study contain, two of them threeeggs apiece and three of them 
two eggs each. They show the range of variation in size and shape 
which one accustomed to handle eggs expects to find wherever a 
sufficient number is examined. The longest and narrowest egg, 
which is almost elliptical in shape (¢. e., alike at both ends and great- 
est diameter in the middle) measures 0.920.58; a short globular one 
only 0.750.60; a fairer specimen, of ‘‘normal’’ ovoid shape, 0.85x 
0.60; a rather small ovoidal one, 0.75x<0.58. The ground color of the 
whole ten of them is about the same—a pale, dull, bluish green, near 
that of a bluebird’s egg; perhups somewhat faded from an original 
tint. One of them is almost immaculate; another is dotted and 
shghtly scratched all over with very fine markings of brown so dark 
us to appear like black. The rule of marking, however, is fine dot- 
ting and scratching of blackish brown on dan lane half only of the 
egg, and especially about that end, around which the points are either 
wreathed or else gathered without special pattern. Specimens differ 
too in the intensity of the pigment, some having the markings dull 
brown, while in most they are quite blackish. The largest spots do 
not exceed a pin’s head in size. These eggs are all from New Eng- 
land localities—Milltown, Me., Mr. G. A. Boardman; Norway, Me., 
Mr. 8. I, Smith; Massachusetts, Mr. F, W. Futnam; Lynn, Mass.. Mr. 
G. O. Welch, and East Windsor Hill, Conn., Dr. W. Wood 


RECENT ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.— 
Receiyed by purchase—Two rousette bats (Pteropus medius), one 
gray-breasted parrakeet (Bolborhynchus monachus), three male and 
three female demoiselle cranes (Anthropoides virgo), seventy-four 
Virginia quail (Ortyx virginianus), and one grass snake (Cyclophis 
estivus). Reeeived by presentation—One Mexican agonti (Dasy- 
procta mexicana), one prairie wolf (Canis latrans), one canvas-backed 
duck (Fuligula vallisneria), one ring dove (Turtur risorius), one 
screech owl (Scops asio), one blue goose (Anser cerulescens), and 
nine Virginia quail (Ortyx virginianus). Born in the Garden—One 
mazame deer (Cervus campestris). 





‘‘Don’t.”—Father Daniel Hefert, of Savannah, Ga., clubbed 
a dog with the butt of his loaded gun. Valentine Spiggle- 
meyer, of Tyrone, Pa., used his loaded gun for a wiles 
stick. A Penmsylvania hunter near Dingman’s Ferry saw a 
bit of fur, shot at it, and puta charge of shot through the 
hat and head of a small boy. 


This account of Mr. Brewster’s was so at variance with 


[Dxe. 13, 1888. 





Game Gag and Gun. 


GAME. RESORTS.—We are always glad to receive for pub- 
Mantion ovals nates of denteante gant Wattets annie a lp 
to the readers of FOREST AND Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with such advice? 


To insure ypt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the o matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 








OPEN SEASONS. 
The digest of open seasons, printed in our issue of Aug. 16, has 
been published in convenient pamphlet form, and will be sent to any 
address, postpaid,on receipt of 10 cents. 





STORIES OF THE EARLY DAYS. 


Io? 


I.—AN ‘‘AFTERKNOON MAN’S” LUCK. 


HILE reading some accounts of the early history of 

Dansville, N. Y., as chronicled in your issue of Nov. 

22, I was reminded of many incidents of pioneer life which 

occurred in the sparsely-settled country lying south and 
southwest of the above-mentioned town. 

The old road, or I might say thoroughfare, from North- 
eastern Pennsylvania led through this section, thence to 
Rochester, N. Y., from which a many early settlers im- 
migrated, some stopping in Allegany county, N. Y., while 
others pushed on to localities in different places in the then 
isolated regions of Potter, Tioga, McKean and Elk counties, 
Pa. Here was a paradise for hunters. In fact, hunting be- 
came a necessity; the scattering inhabitants could not sub- 
sist without it, and during several years it was-a source of 
some revenue. Buyers were on hand every winter who were 
ready to buy up venison at a rather low figure, as they had 
to run it through to Rochester by sleighs. Venison gen- 
erally kept frozen through the winter in that high latitude, 
and sleighing generally remained good until the middle of 
March, and so it was not unusual to see deer that were killed 
in November and December huuled into market in the last 
of February or possibly in March. 

It has ever been a saying among hunters, that patience and 
perseverance found a sure road to success. I will mention a 
circumstance in demonstration of that — Bill Akers 
was a man, slow of speech, slow of step, and one who might 
properly be styled an afternoon man. He, like his neigh- 
bors, depended on his success in hunting for winter’s meat, 
but while they had been laying in their supplies he had been 
engaged in building a log stable to shelter a cow and a yoke 
of steers. In process of time the stable was finished, and one 
Monday morning Bill made ready for a start, determined to 
hunt through the week, and also determined to procure meat 
enough during the week to last through the winter. Bill was 
poor, had a large family, and of late had been rather short 
of provisions, consequently he had nothing to carry for 
lunch but a piece of corn bread. Monday night came, and 
with it back came Bill, tired and hungry and nothing killed. 
It was rather late in the season, the snow about eight inches 
deep, was a little crusty and a little noisy while traveling. 
Tuesday’s hunt was a repetition of Monday’s, so was 
Wednesday, and also Thursday. Idon’t know that any one 
ever learned the particulars of that four days’ hunt, but cer- 
tain it was that the lunch was duplicated every morning, and 
that he came home weary and empty-handed every night. 

The result of the fifth day’s hunt was somewhat different. 
After traveling a short distance, Akers struck the tracks of 
three deer, which he followed over a circuitous route for 
several miles, when he discovered two of them stand- 
ing broadside with their necks crossed, each one looking 
over the other’s shoulders. Nearly every deer hunter has at 
some, time during his life seen deer standing in the same 
position. Bill took in the situation at once. There was no 
‘‘buck fever” in his inake up. He deliberately drew up, and 
broke both necks at one shot. The third deer ran a small 
circle and came around in sight, about the time he had re- 
loaded, when he hauled up just as deliberately and shot it 
dead in its tracks. They were large deer, and it required 
some effort to hang.them up out of the reach of wolves; and 
so the day was pretty far spent when he started direct for 
home. 

Having gone not more than one-half mile, passing near the 
butt of a large hollow basswood which had broken off near 
the root, and in falling had lodged on some other timber, he 
saw a bear’s track, and as it was getting nearly dark, he sup- 
posed at first the bear had been in and gone out again. But 
on closer inspection he found that it- had come out and 
walked around a few rods and then gone back again. Here 
was adilemma, but Akers was equal to the emergency. It 
required some two hours labor to barricade the entrance of 
bruin’s temporary retreat, or in other words, to plug up the 
end of tbat hollow basswood in such a manner as would in- 
sure the keeping of that bear until a more convenient season. 
This he accomplished by inserting broken pieces of dry 
stubs, wedged in with small poles, which he cut with his 
hatchet. Once more he shouldered his rifle and started for 
home. 

It was late in the evening, but a full moon had risen, and 
he found no difficulty in keeping a direct course. He had 
by this time become very tired, but made good time until he 
brought up against his own fence, which was adjoining the 
woods, and inclosed a small turnip patch which he had 
neglected to harvest before the snow fell. Over the fence he 
climbed and chucked himself down into the snow, leaning 
back against the fence, with his gun standing between his 
knees, and the muzzle leaning against the fence also. Bill 


‘| was thoroughly exhausted, or as he said, was about used up. 


The night was bitter cold, the temperature down some- 
where about zero, but he said that he did not feel the cold 
very much while sitting there, only a sort of numbness 
which came over him, and he felt very sleepy wi'hal; and it 
is very possible that he would then and there slept his last 
sleep had not a providential occurrence aroused him from his 
stupor. 

While sitting in the posture described he was sure that he 
heard steps of some animal walking thong the crusty 
snow, and also heard it leap the fence. This, of itself, 
would perhaps have quickened the pulse of any natural bred 
hunter. It seemed to raise him out of the dull lethargy in 
which he was fast sinking; his senses were sharpened and 
on the alert in a moment. He saw at once 
that it was ‘a large buck, and as it walked 
out from the shade of. the wood to the moon- 
shine, it began pawing through the snow, and feeding 
on the green turnip-tops. Bemg then about six rods distant, 
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started, and I had put on my shooting pants an coat over 
my others, and with the pockets more or less full of cart- 
ridges, and these heavy birds, I felt I must soon call peccavi. 
We reached lower ground, where the road ran through a 
swampy place. Schutt directs -‘You stay in the road, I will 
go below, and if any get up they will pitch across and up 
hill.” - That suited me exactly ; I am first-rate on a wait when 
I am played out. It was not long before we heard his spaniel 
give tongue, and then a whirr, whirr. In the distance I saw 
a noble bird cutting the air through the trees in my direction, 
when—how fast he came—I threw my gun at least three feet 
ahead of him, thinking to cut him dead, but I was too eager, 
my entire charge entered the trunk of a big birch. I gave 
him the other barrel as he crossed the road, but this time 
probably shot behind. As the bird turned and swept into 
the brush on the hillside, the Counsellor’s g@n cracked, and 
the dull thud on the ground in the brush told the tale. ‘‘You 
wiped my eye fairly that time, and I own up.” Be it known 
that the Counsellor has but one arm, having lost his right 
when quite young. It is marvellous with what dexterity he 
can load and unload his breech-loader, and with what quick- 


adventure, or what you choose to head it. It is lengthy and 
in bad shape, so I dare not trouble you with any more until 
I hear the result of this, and for an apology will give you 
my example as it justcomes to mind. Suppose you needed 
100 feet cf cord and sent for it, and when it came it was all 
in snarls, tangles and knots, so if you get what you need you 
would have to take the kinks nb knots out to get your 100 
feet. So, in case you get any good out of this you must 
sift it and correct it in various ways. Being thankful that 
you remembered me, and wishing to be remembered io Mrs. 
., and hoping to hear from you soon, I am truly yours, 


so intent was the deer on its feed, that it failed to notice 
Bill as he elumsily pulled down his gun, and yet more 
clumsily, with his benumbed fingers, pulled back the cock, 
and being unable to raise the gun at off-hand, he partly 
rested it across his knees, drew a sight the,best that he could, 
and fired. The buck made a few jumps, leaped the fence 
and was . The next move that Bill made was to get on 
to his feet again, which he succeeded in doing after several 
trials; and as bucks and bears were of no account with him 
just then, he staggered off toward his cabin, about a hundred 
rods distant, where he arrived at midnight. 

The buck was found dead and frozen the following morn- 
ng, a few rods from where it had jumped the fence, and 
two or three neighbors volunteered their assistance in getting 
the bear, and also bringing in the deer. 

N.B.—The early bird may have caught the worm, but 
here the late hunter killed the big buck. ANTLER. 

Granp View, Tenn., Dec. 5. 











THE GROUSE OF STEUBEN COUNTY. 


HAVE retired permanently from grouse shooting, grand- 
est of American shooting. I had hada vague feeling 
that I was not quite up to the old mark. A little stiff about 
the joints about climbing the hills, in fact, not as good as I 
was ee ago in the exertion of pursuing this chief 


IIl.—DOWN IN A BEAR DEN. eas : ; 
of game birds in his native wilds. My grouse days are over, 










































and this suspicion has now became a conviction. It is very 
sad to have to deliberately own up, but six hours in the 
dells of Steuben county settled the question forever. A few 
days ago the 8:30 P. M. train on the Erie road found your 
correspondent and Counsellor Geo. H. Barron, of Jersey Cit y; 
en route for Corning, Steuben county, N. Y. Thence we 
were to take wagon over to Caton Center, some eight miles, 
where the Counsellor had friends, and word had come that 
the ‘‘partridges were awful thick.” We started with two 
dogs; Ben, the Counsellor’s pointer, a son of Sensation, and 
one of the finest specimens that ever stood a bird—but more 
of him anon—the other, a Laverty setter, that is, I suppose it 
was, as it was from ex-Sheriff Laverty’s celebrated Nell; 
wouldn’t that make it a Laverty? 

We hunted up the conductor of the train, and told him 
when he had finished up his train and had a little leisure 
we would like to talk with him. (Mem.—We generally do 
this when the man looks talk.) We were cosily settled when 
hecame. How invariably do we sportsmen on our travels 
form pleasant acquaintances. We found that the conductor, 
Mr W. D. Hall, was a shooter. He lives at Port Jervis, 
has two dogs, and takes great pride in their deeds, loves 
shooting, and is a very popular employe of the railroad. 

The next morning we woke up at Corning, a pleasant 
farming — A fine, driving snow had fallen nearly 
all night. e got out of the cars, the wind was blowing 
from the northwest, at about forty miles an hour. Chris- 
topher C.! how cold, it cut us clean through. Nobory 
to meetus. Our telegram had failed. We started for 
a hotel. Fortune smiled upon us and sent us to the 
Dickerson House, kept by the Fuller boys. They 
know how to keep a hotel, in fact, three hotels, 
for they conduct another one, the St. James, in the village, 
and a third at Keuka Lake. From the livery stable we pro- 
cured a spanking team of mares (so spanking that we were 
afraid of being run away with), and piling in, men, dogs, guns 
and traps, were off for the mountains. After a fearfully 
cold ride, we reached the residence of Mr. George Brown, 
upon whose invitation we had taken the trip, and who, with 
his kind wife, gave us a warm welcome. Whata difference 
(and why is it?) between country and city receptions. There 
isa cordiality, a geniality about country air and surround- 
ings, or a make-yourself-at-home and can’t do-enough-for- 
you atmosphere, which the cold brown-stone front seems to 
chill and kill out. 

1t was too cold and too late to go far in the afternoon. 
We contented ourselves with a trip to a marsh some half 
mile away, and a few hares amply paid us. 
we visited the country stere, where the statesmen and the 
citizens do congregate and talk over and settle the destiny of 
the burg and of thenation. Here we made the acquaintance 
of Mr. J. W. Schutt, the grouse shooter of the region round 
about. He informed us that there were a good many birds, 
but that we would find it hard shooting- And we did, but 
we were enthusiastic. Having engaged Mr. Schutt’s services 
with his team for the morrow, we were in bed in good sea- 
son, dreaming of the big bags, etc., etc. (To tell the solid 
truth, we did not dream any such thing, but it is the correct 
thing to say we did.) 

We were off about 8 o’clock, acold crisp morning. The 
wind has gone down. A walk of two miles brought us to a 
deep defile, dark and pe the road running half way 
distant from top of broaded hill to ravine below, heavil 
timbered on both sides, hemlock, pines and small hardwood. 

‘We will hitch the team here,” said Schutt, ‘go up the 
pasture to the upper side, and work down. We shall find 
some birds sunning themselves along the upper edge.” We 
had just struck in on the far corner. Look at Ben. He is 
winding something; see that tail go, how those eyes bulge. 
He draws first one side then the other; he hardly gets the 
true direction, but tainted air is in his nostrils. Look out! 
Confound that setter jumping harum scarum like that. 
Whur! Whirr! Whirr! Crack, bang, bang. A good 
shot, Councellor, 1 don’t know that I got mine, I 
had to take a snap through the leaves. Yes, I hear 
him in the leaves. There, Ben has him, how 
tenderly he holds him and with what pride he brings 
him. ‘‘Good dog, here.” But no, not to me; he takes it to 
his master, as he did all the birds we killed that day. With 
what pleasure we hefted them, a cock and a hen, nearly two 

ounds apiece; good birds. ‘‘Which way did they go, 
Bohutt?” “Two pitched down the ravine, one went straight 
ahead, but we will find more in the other corner. Keep 
that setter in, she is as high-strung as a young colt, she will 
do better by and by.” As we progressed [ noticed that 
Schutt was continually gazing into the trees. At last, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘There is one, shoot it!” ‘‘Where?”’ ‘‘On that 
limb in that pine.” Sure enough, with feathers as smooth 
as if greased down to its compact little body, erect and siiff 
as a stick, and looking for all the world like a dead limb, 
sat a hen partridge. hult says, ‘‘Shoot.” Counsellor re- 

lies, ‘“No, we can kill it like men, as it flies.” Now I be- 
ieve it is ‘‘legitimate” (in sporting parlance) to kill a grouse 
under almost any circumstance, but we opine that few even 
of the oid and best shots can bring down a grouse as it leaves 
atree. Barron says, ‘‘Don’t you see it is all open from the 
limb beyond; the bird can’t get away. Ready, start her off. 
Schutt.” Like a flash the bird was around the body of that 
pine and half way down the mountain side before either of 
us could get our gun to our shoulders. ‘‘I told you so.” 

We started down the side over logs, stumps, ledges and 
briers, across the road,and then we found them again in 
goodly numbers. Back they came up the mountain side. 
A shot here, a miserable miss there. Then to the team, 
and another patch of woods. I was getting somewhat 
“played,” even so early in the day. It was cold when we 


Dear Friend:** In answer to your somewhat unexpected 
f but truly welcome letter, I will now try to answer. * # 
Two or three days before 1 left Florida we took the bee 
h tree that I was hunting, and I shot 1 ’gator and caught 4 
d alive, ahd the doctor caught 3. 1 think it was after I last 
saw you that I went down ten miles below the inlet. Went 
through Niggers’ Cut twice. Was on top of the boilers on 
z a wrecked ship; caught fish and oysters; trapped 10 opos- 
? sums, 8 coons, 2 otters, 1 rat; and several buzzards got in by 
: my not taking up the traps in day time—that I hated. Lots 
, more I could tell you, but will omit further now. 
; You ask for 2 bear stories that I undertook to tell you. IfI 
4 mistake not, when you were starting away, therefore, I did 
, not have time to relate the particulars, and as I have killed 
c so many bear, panther, wolf, elk, buffalo and most all 
other kinds of game that you could mention, that I um not 
positive what the two bear stories were that I undertook to 
relate to you, but will endeavor to relate the same two. 

I am quite positive it was the first snows in the winter of 
47. Two men by thenames of Montgomery and Hoover, 
tracked 1 bear as they supposed, into its den. Montgomery, 
not knowing of any one except myself that would be likely 
to go into the den, told me if I could get the bear I might 
have him, as they had given up trying to get him. It wasa 
mountainous country to travel over and from 6 to 8 miles 
travel, and I think I made 3 or 4 trips, probably, the fjrst 
time to make an examination; the 2d time took a bear trap, 
hoping to catch him if he came out; 3d time, after giving 
him several days to come out and get into trap. which was 
all a failure. Then I made up my mind to go into the den, 
and what things it would be necessary to take alony to accom- 

lish the job, which would be sledge or stone hammer, an 
inch rope 60ft. long, 2 home-made beeswax candles about 
14 in. in diameter and some 12 in, long (guessing at it), 
some 10 to 12 men, team to haul all the things, axes to cut 
the way, plenty of dogs, &c. When we arrived at the place, 
preparations were made to descend into the cave. The first 
or outside hole was not large. After passing through the 
first ehtrance, room or opening, probably 10 to 15 feet across 
it, and only about two feet high, at the further end of this 
the opening turned to the right between two rocks, the 
' entrance being so small that a man could not get through, 
but the bears could squeeze through. I managed, with a 
; stone hammer, to break off the rocks sufficient to enable me 
to get through. The crevice was about 2 feet wide or so, the 
bears could reach both sides. 

The rope being fastened outside and thrown down to the 
bottom, 1 descended to the bottom some 40 feet, perpendicu- 
lar, according to the length of the rope. I took with me a 
short rifle that my father-in-law fetched from Pennsylvania 
that carried 24 balls to the pound, and the two candles. I 
| think it was before matches were in use (at least here), there- 
) fore | took 1 lighted candle, when I reached the bottom, 
and lit the other, then heating the lower end of one I stuck 
it fast on a rock, for fear that one might be put out and 
leave me in the dark, as such would be and was the case 
when I fired the gun; it put out the candle that I held in my 
hand, and I had to go back and light up. But 1 am getting 
ahead of my story, and I must go back where [had one 
candle fastened on a rock. 

I commenced searching for the bear, as I thought there 
was but one. I followed the crevices running in different 
directions, until I had nearly given up all hopes of finding an 
bear, and returned’to go out on the rope, when I discovered, 
under a projecting rock, through a small hole, some part of 
a bear; and on further examination 1 discovered that the 
rocks that I had broken off before descending had fell down 
and nearly closed up the entrance where they had gone 
under, and they could not get out. 1 then leveled my rifle, 
holding the candle in my left hand, and fired. As I before 
stated I was left in total darkness. The bear thrashed and 
the rocks rattled. I then felt my way back to the other 
candle, lit up and returned. To my great astonishment I 
heard a noise that reminded me of a dog lapping or drinking. 
On close examination (and you can bet your bottom dollar 
cautious) I discovered a live bear drinking the blood from 
the dead one. When I put the gun and candle close to his 
head he sprung toward the light and belched out a terrible 
woo like a frightened hog.. As he jumped I fired. The big 
ball took him fair in the head and the powder scorched the 
bair of his head. 1 then rolled away the rocks and dragged 
them to where I could fasten the rope to'them one at a time, 
und gave the word, ‘‘Haul away!” the listeners above pulled 
and I guided them up between the rocks. Thus ended the 
killing and hoisting them out. 

Now, in regard to tracking bears: They step exactly in 
each other’s tracks: for instance, two or three traveling in 
snow-one would think there was only the track of one. 

Now, for a little fun while I think of it, as it is only 12 
o’clock P. M. When I went down not one offered to go 
with me, but was anxious to crawl in (for they could not 
stand up) to where the crevice went straight down, conse- 
quently they were packed in close, all anxious to get where 
they could hear. Somes’ heads would be lapped over on 
others’ legs, so some’time in the course of my exploring 
voyage I throwed down a flat rock onto other rocks to make 
all the noise I could, and at the same time hullowed at the 
top of iny voice, ‘‘Look out, the bear is coming!” (so he 
was, after, dead); they all stampeded and scrambled to get 
out, and as 1 was listening I heard ene yell, ‘“Keep your 
= potmetal boots out of my face,” so I called that the 

ive. 

Now, Mr. F., I have aimed to give you the truth of this 


*This story was told in a letter written by an old hunter to a gentle- 
man in Indiana, who has kindly forwarded it to the ForEst anp 
Stream for publication. We print it with very little alteration. 
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In the evening 


ness and accuracy he can shoot. Some of the best shots that 
day were made by the one-armed shooter, and the praise is 
due him. 

Soon Schutt joined us and started up the side hill. Whew! 
what traveling. I began to lag. ‘Then we heard Schutt, cry, 
‘Look out!” and taen came whirs. One pitched down 
behind Barron, one fell an easy shot to me, coming head on. 
All was still fora moment, and then two reports; Schutt 
joined us, bringing two fine birds. Pretty good; but you 
rascal, you shot those two out of atree. A quizzical ex- 
pression on Schutt’s face was the only answer. Well, who 
can blame? Shoot a grouse ahyhow. He will beat you 
every time if he can. And it is too hard work this climbing 
mountains amid snow and ice. I for one can’t stand it; I 
throw up the sponge; my grouse days are over. I wouldn’t 
climb that mountain again, with all those ledges and logs, 
and stumps and briers and ice, for all the grouse in Steuben 
county. There! But Barron seemed as fresh as ever; he 
had made some splendid shots, and his dog had proved him- 
self a good one. So on we went to another big patch of 
woods. (All the good grouse places seem to be the worst 
located and the meanest to get at.) Schutt said the birds 
would fly out across a vacant lot on the other side to another 
piece of timber beyond. Mr. Schutt seemed to know where 
every bird lived and just which way it would fly. He proved 
invaluable to us; a good shot, an intelligent companion, and 
a first-rate fellow. Without him we surely would not have 
bagged as many birds nor had as good atime. I went along 
the road around the woods, toiled up the pasture to the 
vacant lot, gave a whoop that I was ready, and waited. ‘Soon 
I heard the sound of flight, the double shot, ‘‘Good dog,” 
etc.; then out came a noble specimen ‘‘mounting exulting 
on his triumphant wing.” He came almost directly toward 
me with the speed of the wind; but 1 was cool. I waited 
until he got by and then cut him down handsomely, just as 
another, which I did not see, swept by to my right and 
escaped. That was my last grouse shot. I was through. 

We crossed over to the next woods, when Schutt noticed 
that one of the Counsellor’s birds was gone. My game 
pockets were full, for it does not take many two-pound grouse 
to fill up, but Barron wore a belt upon which he fastened 
his birds on hooks. He must have caught his bird on some 
brush or root back in the other piece of woods, some quarter 
of amile. The head still hung on the hook with the other 
birds. Here Ben and the Counsellor showed the sagacious 
dog the head, and away went the splendid fellow across 
those open lots to the other woods. In a few minutes he ap- 
peared with the bird, dog and master both proud of the 
achievement. 

There were other incidents of interest of the day I might 
mention, but my story is already too long, how a fox, across 
the valley in full view, pursued by a hound, deliberately 
jumped upon a fence, and with great difficuity kept the top 
some thirty rods, and then made a big side jump and off for 
the woods. !t’s an old story, but reynard carries the same 
tricks in Steuben county. 

Friday nigit we reached home. At 7 A. M. the next day, 
we were at Jersey City, at 8 were home, Jersey Heights; 
at 10:30 on duty for ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 

We were well pleased with our trip to Steuben county, but 
we can’t stand many of them. J ACOBSTAFF. 





We add here this well written paper on ruffed grouse 
shooting from the Baltimore Sun: 

There is a chapter in our domestic field sport that has been 
very little sung by Nimrod’s bards. The chapter might be a 
long and interesting one. It is on the subject of the ruffed 
grouse, more familiarly known as the pheasant. He is the 
most perfect bird on the Eastern slope, haughty in carriage, 
brilliant in plumage, lightning in flight and highly edible 
when well trussed and adorned and served on the table. The 
pheasant is king of the Tetraonide family in America, not 
even excepting the pinnated grouse and prairie chicken, or 
the monster sage hen of the West. Let the sportsman who 
has been shooting pigeons from a plunge trap and glass balls 
from a spring, go into the wooded districts where Mr. Phcas- 
ant abides and flush him. The chances are that it will take the 
tyro a day to evolve any shape whatever out of the indis- 
criminating rush of wings that gets up out of the thicket. 
When the pheasant gets up he is to the uninitiated a sort of 
cross between a pneumatic fan anda streak of lightning. 
With a great whir-r-r-r he is gone. 

Pheasant shooting, therefore, like the humble hickory 
nut, is not cracked up to be much. A mediocre shot finds 
little amusement or profit in its pursuit, for after he has 
missed his eighteenth consecutive bird, scratches his face 
and hands up with briers, tumbled over boulders and climbed 
exasperating cliffs, he is fain to repose upon a log and say 
“fie upon the pheasant!” It is like chamois hunting. But 
there are men who are hardy mountain climbers, and who 
can shoot, that delight in pheasant shooting, and follow it 
to the extlusion of every other fall sport. 

The ruffed grouse is about as big as a spring chicken, but 
when cooked and served on the table it appears to be nearly 
all breast, so large are its pectorals. Its plumage is gay, 
with brown and black bars, and the ruff of velvety black 
feathers on the sides of its neck makes it peculiary hand- 
some. The wings are large and rounded, and with them, by 
inflating the body, the male bird makes a drumming sound 
that can be heard a good distance. The cock pheasant woos 
his mste withdhis drumming, and struts on a log very much 
like a pretty little turkey cock. The habitsof the bird are 
somewhat singular. It 1s rare that more than three of them 
are found together and oftenest they are found singly. They 
love to travel beaten paths of their own making through the 
mountainous regions and just at this season of the year they 
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tearing @ tremendous hole in the side, having inflicted by no 
means a necessarily fatal wound, 

This elk was killed by a 60-grain Winchester in the hands of 
a friend, the bullet entering his breast, and was found lodged 
against the skin on the rump. On its course, however, it 
had encountered no bones, : 

In justice, however, tothe heavy express, I will add that 
it did good execution with a solid ball, but notwithstanding 
the advantages claimed for it, I thereafter on that trip shot 
a 60-grain Winchester, which I had also taken with me, with 
excellent results. 

The recoil furnished another very powerful objection to 
this 16-bore rifle. Icould multiply instances where I have 
seen the two kinds of rifles practically tested, and always, 
other things being equal, the express rifles using the hollow 
pointed bullets were worsted in a contest upon game with 
any good rifle using more than 40 grs. powder and 250 lead. 

i have been told, however, that a .40 or .45 cal. express 
with a very small hole in the bullet has beeu found to be 
very effective. I have never tested them, and until I do 
and possibly afterward, 1 will continue to prefer the solid 
ball with a goodly charge of powder bebind it. 

I take exception to that part of ‘‘Greenhorn’s” communi- 
cation wherein he gives preference to English rifles, notably 
the express. 

Truc, they seem to be able to get that very desirable thing, 
somewhat flatter trajectory; than is generally found in our 
rifles, but beyond that I do not see that they possess any ad- 
vantage overa number of good American rifles. 

I consider that there are made just as good, if not a trifle 
better, rifles on this side of the Atlantic, andI certainly fail 
to see any reason why this should not be. 

I too am somewhat averse to being kicked as if by a 
mule, which generally has been my experience when shooting 
light double or single barreled English express rifles, which 
use tremendous charges. 

“Greenhorn” seems to think also that a good double ex- 
press rifle, ‘‘with flat trajectory combined with accuracy,” 
would become very popular for sporting purposes, and that 
before them the repeating rifle would retire from public 
favor. 

This I can scarcely agree to. My only answer, of course, 
is individual preference based upon personal experience, and 
it is needless for me tosay, from what I have already written, 
that this is unreservedly given to the repeater. 

Not only does one get more sport from the actual shooting, 
and fewer heartaches (vot to mention less expense ef pro- 
fanity) from losing a shot by reason of not having a cart- 
ridge ready, the sticking of a shell, etc., but he is much more 
apt to get his game in the end than with a rifle which uses 
only a single cartridge. 

As for the double express, I would not give one of the old 
Sharps rifles, .40 or .45-cal., for a dozen of them. 

If ‘‘Greenhorn” has seen, as I have frequently, magnificent 
and costly English and other rifles of foreign manufacture 
idly resting in their cases or against the walls of some of the 
ranches in the West, while their owners are out on a hunt 
with some rifle of American manufacture, bought since they 
had taken up their residence in that country, he knows that 
IT am not entirely alone in my opinion. D. MB. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In yout issue of last week I note an able plea for the man- 
ufacture of a 40-90 repeating rifle. The manifold merits of 
the proposed arm, and its advantages over any weapon now 
in existence, are so clearly and forcibly stated as to render 
any indorsement of the writer’s views a work of superero- 
gation. It is a matter of regret that the writer did not 
vouchsafe to his plea the added weight of his name, for but 
few of your many Philadelphia readers can fail to recognize 
in “D. M. B.” a gentleman whose high reputation as a prac- 
tical and thoughtful sportsman, coupled with an extended 
experience in killing the big game of the West, entitles his 
opinions on matters like the one in hand to the most serious 
consideration. 

I cannot refrain, however, from joining in the growing | 
demand forthe manufacture of the proposed 40-90. My 
own experience leads me to firmly believe that it cannot fail 
to prove a most valuable addition to a sportsman’s “‘armory.” 
I have found the greatest difficulty in obtaining a weapon 
which will do its work cleanly, and without unnecessary 
mutilation. Given an arm the projectile force of whose 
cartridge is so tremendous in proportion to the actual weight 
of its ball, and its utility for thorough and satisfactory work 
seems too apparent to need argument. I affirm without fear 
of contradiction that any one who has hunted for the large 
game of this country, and who has ever thought about the 
matter at all, will bear me out in this statement. What is 
said by ‘“‘D. M. B.” as to the general feeling of those who 
gain their sustenance by the use of the rifle in the West, 
that a 40-90 repeater would be an arm immeasurably superior 
to anything now made, is a proposition which meets with 
my warmest approval. And it is to be borne in mind that 
these are the men whose opinions must perforce carry the 
greatest weight. Itis not with them a question of theory, 
but rather one of practical experience. 

I donot wish to occupy your valuable space. In my 
enthusiasm I have said more thanI had intended. I can 
only reiterate that I shall hail with delight the day when 
some enterprising manufacturer sees fit to place upon the 
market a 40-90 repeating rifle (Winchester pe 
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INTERNATIONAL SNEAK THIEVES.—London, Ont., Dec. 
4,—Editor Forest and Stream: During October last some 
fifteen ‘‘game butchers” from the United States accom- 
panied with about forty dogs, crossed over from there into 
the woods behind Kingston, in Ontario, for the purpose of 
deer slaughter. They ran down and destroyed a large 
number of deer of all sizes from fawns upward. On their 
return from the ‘‘slaughter” they took back with them over 
sixty deer, evading the custom officers by. sneaking across 
the River St. Lawrence at some point well out of the way of 
the officers. These wretches, not being able to take with 
them all the deer they murdered, left a great many hang- 
ing to trees in the woods, and the farmers found sixteen or 
twenty dead deer ina state of decemposition where these 
atrocious brutes left them to rot. Is it possible that in this 
enlightened age there exists in one of the Eastern States of 
the great United States of America, that great and enlight- 
ened nation, fifteen brutes who will and destroy so much 
gne that they are obliged to leave it torot on the ground? 

cho answers ‘’tissad, but true.” The farmers in that sec- 
tion will make it hot for such ‘‘hogs” next season.—Com. 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 


UAIL in great abundance are at present offered for sale 
upon our market, and I regret to say that many of 
them sold by dealers are the victims of nets, traps and snares. 
Messrs. Sulzbacher & Brothers had a lot of live birds on 
exhibition at their store a few days ago. It is a pity that the 
spirit of vandalism should exist in the present age of culture 
and commercial progress. Squirrels and rabbits by the 
hundreds are being sold from five to fifteen cents each. As 
yet there have been but few ducks sent to town from Reel- 
a Lake, though there are a good many hunters down 
there. 

I have not yet seen a wild turkey ora deer, though dur- 
ing thesummer monthsI understood the woods to be filled 
with the young of both. 

Of ‘possums there is an abundance, and the ‘“‘darkey” 
is happy. I was amused at ‘‘Humphey Jones‘s” account of 
a game supper given on Thanksgiving evening by one of the 
élite of our colored society, he said: 


“Ef dar was a paradise on earth, Mrs. N’s. house was de | 


spot. For after de ladies and gemman _ gethered 
to the size of twenty couples, de broad dores ov 
de kitchen was flung open, and den, oh Lord! what a view 
dar was. Forty plates anda baked ’possum, and a dish 
ov ’taters and a pone ov corn bread to each. We was soon 
seated and down to bizness. ’Bout de time de collopcious 
gate was a vanishin’ fore dem masterly performers, Mr. N. 
said in de mos’ harmonious tones: ‘Doan’ be in de leastwise 
oneasy, fur dem cole ’possums is juss behind dese hot ones, 
and I spex every guess at my board to dodere dooty.’ Bet- 
ter believe dese comfurtin’ words had due effex, and suah 
nuff ina few minits dere was nuftin but bones, whar but a 
short time before was ’possums.” 
‘Well, but,” said I, “how many did you all eat?” 


‘‘Aty dat I kno’s ov at table, den when we was settin’ in de | 


arlor, Jinks Mullens and dat hateful ole niggah dey calls 

ohn de Baptiss, got to ’sputin’ ‘bout which was de bess, 
cole or hot ’possum, and de landlady ordered up some ov 
boff to settle de row, an’ as near as I can get at it, dar was 
bout haff de company retired back to dining hall and com- 
menced eatin’ agin, so I ’spose in all dem forty niggahs 
must ‘er ’stroyed leas’ one hundred ov de critters,” 

Humptrey is a reliable old man, and I think he was not 
misrepresenting the facts, though the consumption of ’pos- 
sums on that occasion was larger than I ever heard of before. 

J. D. A. 


NASHVILLE, Dec. 4. 


THE West JERsEy Socrety.—Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 12. 
—Liditor Forest and Stream: Inclosed herewith please find 
a report of the auditors to the officers and members of the 
West Jersey Game and Protective Society, which, as a 
member of said society, I should like to have published. 
There is among sportsmen here animpression that there has 
been cither gross mismanagement of its offairs, or a neglect 
on the part of its officers to perform their duty. I feel as- 
sured that if the managers or others who are acquainted with 
the affairs of this society -would, through your columns, 
throw some light upon its work during the past year, it 
would assist in correcting any wrong impressions or aid in 
putting the society in the hands of proper officials.—W. H. 
C. The report states that the receipts and expenditures 
have been as follows: Receipts.—From E. Anschutz, new 
certificates $735, and renewal of certificates $744—$1,479; 
from Richard T. Miller, new certificates $75, and renewals 
$42—$117; from W. W. Abbott, new certificates $75, and re- 
newals $14—$89; from Joseph Jakob, new certificates $60, 
and renewals $44—$104; from T. L. Golcher, new certifi- 
cates $60, and renewals $40—$100. Total receipts, $1,8~9. 
Expenditures.—Rent of room, $2; treasurer’s salary, $50; 
secretary’s salary, $200; officers’ badge, $1.65; postage, 


books, etc., $31; attorney’s fee—Peaster vs. Welsh, $20; | 
returned to William Carson, $50; stamps, etc., for prosecut- | 


ing committee, $10; birds purchased, $30.52; putting out 
birds, $20; expressage, $1.50; meeting notices, $23; certifi- 
cate bo@ks, $65; cash returned to officer. $2; extra police 
duty, $311.77; police, $638.12; total expenditures, $1,456.56. 
Recapitulation.—Receipts, $1,889.00; cash in hands of 
treasurer at lust report, $535.88; total, $2,424.88; expenses, 
$1,456.56; balance, $968.32. The committee are: William 
F. Lodge, James Gaffney, William H. Mattson. 


Loner Caerry Hamak Camp, Filla., Dec. 3.—We are eu- 
camped on the bank of the Withlacooche River, four miles 
from the coast. Quail, wild doves, squirrels, rabbits, ’coons 
and turkeys are quite numerousaround here, and a mile from 
this camp are several salt marshes, which are alive with ducks 
teal, yellowlegs, killdee plover, and many kinds of herons. 
The river here contains mullets, bass, garfish, sheepheads 
and alligators. I shot two ’gators one day last week, one 
of which measured about six feet, and the otherthree. The 
smallest one I only stunned, and when I reached camp with 
him he came to, and was the most savage reptile 1 ever saw. 
He chased my brother around the camp, and when | tried to 
quiet him down with an oar I found myself minus the end 
by an inch. Went out one day fora hunt and saw four 
deer, they were to far off for our shotguns, but we had fun 
with the quail. We intend to start down the coast in a few 


days, as we want to goas faras Cape Sable. We find the | 


Gulf coast, so far as stated by Dr. Henshall in back numbers 
of Forest AND STREAM, to be the finest cruising ground we 
ever saw for small boats.—CHESTER. 


Wuat Ir 1s Comrne to.—Bristol, Pa., Dec. 7.—On the 
first day of November a friend and I took a trip on the 
Bourd Brook Railroad to a small station called Skillman. 
There is not much game there except rabbits, but as we were 
after rabbits we had a good time. We killed nineteen and 
were home again to supper. The farmers object to gunners 
from the towns, and I find it is because many make it a 
business—shoot for market. There is a growing desire to 


exclude all such gunners, for they will come and gun and | 
gun until everything is killed off. Unless the practice of | 
gunning for market is not stopped soon rabbits and game of | 


all kinds will soon be extinct about here.—M. T. M. 


ATHENS, Pa., Nov. 26.—A party of our genuine hunters 
consisting of Wm. Segar, John Brink, E. C. Spalding, Wm. 
Snyder, Perry Griffith, Ely Murray of this place, and Charles 
Murray of Wilkesbarre, scented game off in Potter county, 
and started for that region Oct. 29. They hunted along the 
east branch of the Sinnemahoning, having for their head- 
quarters the camp of J. 8. Hull, of whom they speak in the 


very highest terms. They returned on Wednesday last, hav- | 


ing killed five bears and nine deer. Our artist, McCollum, 
took a picture of thé hunters and their game.—W. K. P. 


| 
| ness, 
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Tue Duck Netrers.—New York, Dec. 10.—Zditor For- 
est and Stream: ‘Mark West” in your last issue, in referring 
to the netted ducks that ‘‘Travis” was receiving from City 
| Point, Va., gives the name of Palmer. All right as far as 
|}it goes, but Palmer is not’ a netter, he buys and 
|forwards to Travis. You will recollect that in a 

communictian about a year ago, I referred to this grow- 
{ing evil of trapping deat on the James. The evil 
| still exists and is if anything on the increase, and Mr. 
| Goodwin, to whom I see you refer, will have his hands full 
if he undertakes to stop it. There are or were last week 
| about thirty traps in full blast in Tar Bay, and the ‘‘darks” 
| who own the majority of them are camped on shore in full 
| view, as they are obliged to look out for thieves who cannbt 
| resist the temptation of helping themselves. If some- 

thing decisive could be done at once, it would be a great 

blessing to the sportsmen of that section, as it is already 

showing its ruinous effects in the yearly diminishing num- 
| bers of wildfowl on their old feeding grounds.—WitMor 





Centra Lake, Mich., Nov. 30, 1883.—To-day winds up 
| the deer season here. A good many were shot in this vicin- 
| ity, considering their scarcity. Geo. C. Barber, who lives 
on the shore of Torch Lake, shot five week before last, and 
three in one afternoon. He has also shot one bear (ina 
| trap). The snow, which left usa short time ago, is again 
| descending pretty plentifully. Mike Welsh, an old hunter, 
says that several bears are going into winters quarters near 
| the foot of this lake, and he expects to get one or more. 
| Several sportsmen went partridge hunting yesterday (Thaaks- 
giving), but I judge that their luck was not any too good, as 
| three of them got back with nothing but a red squirrel slung 
| over one of their rifles. I had better luck. Stayed at home 
| and got one turkey—stuffed and baked. —W AHWATAYSEE. 


| GAME IN CoLoRADO.—Denver, Colo., Nov. 28.—Our mar- 
| kets have been rather over supplied with game during the 
| last two months, elk, deer, antelope, rabbits, squirrels, 
| geese, ducks, turkeys, grouse (three or more varieties) and 
quail. Squirrels, turkeys, prairie chicken, and quail come 
| from neighboring States tothe eastward. The others are 
| killed in this State. Waterfowl have been very plentiful 
| this fall, and continued pleasant weather and open water 
| have made it a long season for them. An occasional buffalo, 
| bear and mountain sheep is seen in the stalls, but they are 
| becoming rare. A small band of buffalo was reported near 
Kansas Pacific Railway, a hundred miles or so east of here, 
| three or four weeks ago, and some of our local sportsmen got 
a few of them.—B, 
NEBRASKA Nores.—Butler County, Nov. 24.—Chickens 
are plenty, and I never saw so many quail. I went our yes- 
terday afternoon and bagged six chickens and two jacks. 
| Was out this forenoon and eight fine birds tumbled to the 
crack of my Parker.—C. B. §. 


Cart Dirrmar.—We are advised of the recent death of 
Mr. Carl Dittmar. He suffered: from a complication of dis- 
sases, and died at Berlin, Germany, after a protracted ill- 
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“WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE.” 


M R. LUCIUS L. HUBBARD has given to the public in this volume 
d a very delightful sketch of life in the Maine forests. It is writ- 
ten with more than the care usuaily bestowed on books of this char- 
acter, and the information given with regard to Indian place names 
and their origin will commend it to many readers outside of the 
special class for whom it was written. The author is well known as 
the compiler of an excellent ‘‘Guide to Moosebead Lake and North- 
ern Maine,” and as having written a number of very cogent papers 
on the question of game protection in that State. ‘‘Woods and Lakes 
of Maine”’ is an account of a trip in a birch canoe from Moosehead 
| Lake to New Brunswick. It is pleasantly written, and the author is 
manifestly observant and takes note of what goes onin the woods 
and on the water. The habits of the wild animals, the notes of tne 
| birds, and the ways of the fishes are all recorded, and so pleasantly 
and easily that we enter at once into the feelings of him who has set 
them down. Heis in thorough sympathy with the scenes through 
| which he passes, and so with the reader. All the incidents of camp 
life, cheerful end dismal, are told with a fidelity which recalls to 
each one who has passed through similar experiences something 
| that once happened to himself; and the talk of his Indian guides- 
always pregnant if one has good men—furnishes many an interest- 
ing page. The list of Indian names of places cortained in the appen- 
dix has a real value, and the legendary traditions are extremely in- 
teresting, as all the folk tales of the North American aborigines must 
be; and we are glad to see that no attempt has been made to elab- 
orate these, but that they are given by Mr. Hubbard as related to 
him. 

The volume is fully and very beautifully illustrated, and the en- 
gravings are remarkably true to nature. There are very few slips in 
the book, and those which exist are unimportant; but we notice that 
the statement is made (p. 157) that “‘the female caribou sometimes 
has short horns,” a remark which is decidedly misleading, for as a 
— of fact it is quite unusual to find the female caribou without 
norns. 
| ‘*Woods and Lakes of Maine” is beautifully printed and is a hand- 
| some and useful book. 


“FISHING WITH THE FLY.’* 


HIS volume, which has long been announced, is before us. It is 
| mainly a collection of pleasant and instructive sketches, which 
| have appeared in our own columns, and in other places, and are now 
| collected in a neat and tasty form, although no hint is given as to 
| which are original nor where the selections are from, except the 
| article from ““Game Fish of the North,” by R. B. Roosevelt. The 
| plates of trout. lake, and bass flies are lithographed in colors and are 
| most beautifully done, but we cannot admire the frontispiece even 
though drawn by the distinguished artist Vedder. There are pages 
of numerous short quotations from angling writers throughout the 
book, usually appropriate to the article following. 

Mr. Charles Hallock writes pleasantly, as he always does, of fishing 
| for salmon, without going into details, and is followed by our late 
| contributor, George Dawson, who gives his own rules for casting. 
| Our facile correspondent, ‘‘Piseco,”’ is not only interesting but full of 
| information about the salmon and trout of Alaska and confirms the 
| statement that neither of them will rise to the fy. We arepleased to 
see that Fitz James Fitch gives the sea troutits proper place in nature 
‘ and does not consider it, as most anglers do, a fish distinct from 
the brook trout. For years our best informed naturalists have stated 
| the fact that the fishes are identical, but so persistent is error that it 

has been well said that it goes round the world while truth is pulling 
on its boots. , 
Several of the articles give more or less minute directions for cast- 
ing the fly, and there is perhaps too much of this, but the best for 

the beginner are those of Mr. Orvis who goes into all the details. Our 
| old friends ‘‘“Nessmuk,” A. N. Cheney, and “Al Fresco,” have pleas- 
| ant articles, and altogether the book is enjoyable reading. Just why 
| the selected articles were chosen from the mass of excellent ones 
| which have been written during the past ten years is only known to 
| the compilers. The limits of the book debarred all the good 
| things, but they might have made better selections in several in- 
| stances. The paper and type are good and the book isa pleasant 
| addition to the angler’s library. 











*Fishing with the Fly. Sketches by lovers of the art, with illustra- 
| tions of standard flies. Collected by Chas. F. Orvis and A. Nelson 
| Cheney. Manchester, Vermont, C. F. Orvis, 1883. 
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Ses and River LSishing. 


OPEN SEASONS. 
The digest of open seasons, printed in our issue of Aug. 16, has 
been published in convenient pamphlet form, and will be sent to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 





TROUTING ON THE BIGOSH. 
SECOND DAY. 
T looked like rain in the morning, and along consulta- 
tion was held on the subject of the weather, and the 
chances of getting caught in a storm. The Colonel, a re- 
tired army officer and the father of our youthful friend Jack, 
had twinges in his Gettysburg leg, as he always called the 
wounded one, and feared that a wetting might give his 
enemy—the rheumatism—a chance tointrench himself where 
he had thrown out a skirmish line, and so he decided to re- 
main near the house where he could retreat in good order in 
case of need. The Doctor had discovered a new fly on the 
water, and being a firm believer in a close imitation of nature, 
thought he would sit by the window and make some imita- 
tions of them. ‘‘I tell you,” said he, ‘‘if I have this fly it 
will be the most killing one on the stream, and will make up 
for lost time when I go again. 

‘‘Nonsense,” replied the Colonel: ‘‘the less a fly looks like 
anything in nature, the more killing it is. Color is what 
you want, shape is of ro account. Flies attract trout by 
their colors, and if they are the right size, they may be of 
any shape. Go on in the boat, a little sprinkle does you no 
harm and the fish will rise at almost any bright fly this dark 
day. What is your opinion, Mr. M?” 

‘What you say accords with my own views, but many 
good anglers think differently, and there is no harm in hav- 
ing flies made toa form as well as to color. If the Doctor 
prefers to stay in to make some new flies, there appears to be 
no good reason to object. As for myself, the threatened 
storm may come or not, I will try it alone, as Uncle Ben is 
going to mill.” 

Jack had been an attentive listener, and now broke in 
with a request to go also. His father objected feebly, but 
gave in to the argument that Jack had no rheumatic leg and 
besides the waterproofs were going also. When the boat was 
fairly under way, Jack opened with: ‘‘I wanted to go with 
you alone because you promised to show me how to cast a 
fly. Father never has time to bother with me, and says it 
will all come natura] in time. I want it to come natural now 
so that I can show the boys about here how it can be done. 
All our fishing last summer was done with bait and bean- 
poles, and the first fly | ever cast was thrown yesterday, and 
you saw how little there was of it.” 

‘**But you took a couple of small trout.” 

“Yes, but I can’t get out over twenty feet of line and it 
slaps down on the water likea pancake. Say,what did father 
mean last night when he asked the Colonel and you if you 
would take Paul’s advice?” 

*‘T don’t know, Jack; I don’t remember it.” 

“OQ, no, your memory is short on one end. I heard the 
Colonel say, ‘Don’t care if Ido,’ and you all went in and 
locked the door; you needn’t take too much trouble on my 
account. What's that over there?” 

“Something has risen in the water, probably a trout. Try 
and see if you can make him rise again. Wait till the boat 
gets a little nearer. You splash your flies too much on the 
water; don’t cast at the spot, but above it. Cast as though 
you wanted the flies to strike in the air ten feet over the 
place where you want them to fall, and then let them settle 
down. That’s good, fora short cast; give your line more 
time behind you and don’t use so muca strength; let the 
spring of the rod throw the flies. Now reel off more line and 
start it slowly from the water, and as it is about to leave it 
give it a quicker motion and a spring backward and stop the 
rod when it is about perpendicular. Very good; only give 
it more time on the back cast and the flies will not be 
whipped off, as the stretcher was on this last cast.” 

“I think I cast thirty feet!” 

“All of thirty, but if you will practice, with the rules 
given, for half an hour, I will guarantee that you will cast 
twice that distance. Bear in mind that you must start the 
line slowly, stop it at the perpendicular, and give it time to 
straighten out behind by allowing as much time for this as it 
took to go forward. Count the time, and make the back 
cast up in the air and not in the water behind you. The 
stopping of the rod at the right angle does this. There! you 
had a rise; try it again.” ; . 

‘ve got him! No, he’s gone.” 

**The fish took the fly, but had it sideways in his mouth, 
and when he closed on it found that it was not what he 
thought it. If you had struck when you saw the swirl you 
might have hooked him. Always strike from the reel by 
leaving the line free from pressure.of the fingers, and then 
you don’t strike too hard. Reel up, the storm is coming 
and we must get the boat on shore and turn it up for a 
shelter.” 

The rain-drops began to patter on the water and by the 
time we had the boat turned up against a log and were safely 
stowed away under it in the waterproofs, the music of the 
shower on the bottom of the boat was worth listening to. 
First it came in a regular pit-a-pat, a kind of rhythm sugges- 
tive of the old time, ‘Essence of Old Virginia,” then 
quickened inte a corn-husking jig, in which a trained ear 
could distinguish the light touch of the thin sole on the 
sanded floor as it ‘‘weeded corn,” and ‘“‘kivered taters;” 
increased to a rattling clog, hurried on until a fuli drum 
corps was beating ‘‘triple bob majors,” and finally settled 
down into the long roll. : 

All this took more time than it was required to tell it, and 
while the two under the boat each used one ear to catch the 
varying intensity of the storm, they had areserve doing duty 
in conversation. Here it might be well to warn all enemies 
that the jokes on ears doing duty as fans, flyscarers and 
blankets, have been long in the service and refuse to doduty 
on account of the law which exempts all those over forty- 
five years of age from conscription. 

Jack said: *‘The rain comes harder and harder, do you 
think it will last long?” Fi 

lanswered: ‘‘Ask me an easy one, Jack; for instance, 
who will be the next President, or if the approaching comet 
will knock the world out in one round, then I can tell you 
truly that I don’t know and don’t care, but on the question 
of the storm I can only say that I don’t know but do care, 
for it is a problem that concerns our immediate welfare.” 

Said Jack: ‘‘You won't give me away to the old man if 
I light a cigarette while it rains, will you?” 

‘Jack, don’t get slangy, ‘sive me away’ is a low form of 



























































to your father, I would remind you that he is my friend, and 
ou must speak of him more respectfully. I shall insist on 
raving pure air under this boat, and shall object to cigar- 
ettes. In fact, | object to that vile compound of 
old cigar stumps in all places. A reasonably fair cigar is 
not unpleasant to most people, if not smoked go close to the 
wet end to be disagreeable, and a pipe is a legitimate mode 
of burning tobacco, but the cigarette is a nuisance on all 
occasions. Stop to look into a shop window on the street, 
and the odor of burning paper rises in your nose, and you 
look down and find an eight-year-old boy on the end of one 
of the vile things. Bah! the offense is rank and smells to 
Heaven. Now, Jack, if you will smoke in defiance of your 
father’s orders, get a pipe or a cigar, but do not injure your 
health with those opium soaked things that are called cigar- 
ettes. Pull the waterproof up to the side of the boat more, 
so that the water will run under it. ‘the rain is coming 
heavier, and may pour itself out soon. It it stops by noon 
you can practice casting for an hour or two, and later in the 
afternoon there will be flies on the water, aud the trout will 


‘Does rain have any effect on fish?” 

“Tt seems to have. After a rain they usually feed better; 
perhaps there is a little wash of mud and some worms into 
the river; perhaps the rain water raises the temperature of 
the stream slightly and so hatches out flies that otherwise 
would have remained in their pupa cases until another day. 
It has put a slight edge on my appetite already. Pass the 
creel.” 

It was two hours past noon when the rain stopped, and 
we crawled from under the boat and launched it. Jack 
tried to cast for practice again and soon was able to get out 
fifty feet of line. ‘‘Now,” said I, ‘don’t try to cast further, 


lightly. Cast as though the flies were to rest on that white 


by their own weight, never mind the water, they will find 
it. Many good casters lay tbe line out on the water and the 
flies go on to strike last, but this mode is easy and can be 
done after you get the knack of bringing the flies down 
first, or at the time when the line straightens and fils. You 
will read of casts mae where the flies ‘hung a moment sus- 
pended in the air and then settled on the surface, lightly as 
a thistle-down,’ but that is a bit of poetic fancy that is never 
realized. 

After an hour’s practice the pupil became quite proficient 
and we moved down te the pools and he took a dozen fair 
trout before sundown, I only taking three, po to illustrate 
to him some precepts that can better be shown than told. 

Returning to the house we found our friends waiting to 
see the result of the day’s catch, and Uncle Ben, who had 
returned from the mill, most anxious of any. When he 
saw the creels empticd of fifteen good fish, and was told 
that Jack took four-fifths of them with the fly, a smile 
broadened his face and his favorite exclamation came out 
with lengthened emphasis. FRED MATHER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Wuat Fisues Ear.—The New York Association for the 
Protection of Game held a meeting Tuesday evening. The 
association has been incorporated. Gov. Cleveland was 
elected an honorary member. A committee of three was 
appointed to confer with the committee selected by the 
Chamber of Cominerce for the preservation of the Adiron- 
dack forests. Prof. H. J. Rice, of the Fulton Market Bio- 
logical Labratory, was the guest of the evening. Prof. 
Rice was called on to talk about his work, and said that all 
fish are cannibals, in the sense that they eat each other, and 
their own eggs or young. For the past year he has been in- 
vestigating the interuai economy of fishes in order to learn 
what their food is and also to determine their breeding sea- 
sons. He had examined over 6,000 fishes, and had found 
that the cod and the bluefish are the most omnivorous. 
Young striped bass feed mainly upen crustaceans, and the 
older ones on alewives and menhaden. In the stomachs of 
cod a little of everything that is in the water was found, 
stones, sticks and food of all kinds; from one codfish a piece 
of wood seven inches long and an inch and a half square 
was taken. New York city needs a type collection of 
fishes, where students may compare specimens. The pro- 
fessor thought that fish do not eat much in spawning time. 





THE HERRINGS OF CENTRAL LAKE.—Central Lake, Mich., 


Nov. 22.—Joe Minnie came here a week ago to-day, and 


began catchjng ‘‘herrings” a day or two later with a dip-net. 
He could not tell me when they first appeared. He fished 


night and day, and left this week with a barrel or more of 
the fish. 
have been caught. 

from mosquito bars. 


expression in use among the policemer and the men whom | 
they hunt. Who do you mean by the ‘old man?’ if you refer | 


paper and | 


it is not necessary at present, but aim to deliver the flies | 


cloud above the distant tree tops and let them fall from there | 
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TROUT AND BLACK BASS REEL-PLATE, 


THE “STANDARD” REEL-PLATES. 


T the meeting of the National Rod and Reel Association 
£ held at the biological laboratory, Fulton Market, New 
! York, President Endicott in the chair, the only business 
transacted was the adoption of a standard for reel-plates 
which would, if accepted by the large manufacturers, re- 
lieve anglers from the necessity of having to file and fit a 
new reel to their different rods. The Association has held 
that only two sizes are necessary, one for light reels used for 
trout and black bass, and the other for heavy reels used for 
salmon and striped bass. As if to show the necessity for 
such standard, one-rod manufacturer sent to the Association 
five rod-butts each with a reel-seat of different size. The 
committee appointed to investigate this matter repurted as 
follows: 

“The committee appointed by the National Rod and Reel 
Association to report for their adoption a standard for reel- 
plates and reel-seats, respectfully report: 

‘A letter was sent to all the noted rod and reel makets 
throughout the country, asking their views and requesting 
their codperation, Almost all of them responded to the 
circular, and some sent sizes of reel-plates and seats, one 
large manufacturer sending five different sizes, and all sig- 
nified their willingness to conforia to the standard adopted 
by the Association. Z 

“Your ccmmittee would recommend the ee sai as the 
proper sizes for trout and black-bass reel-plates: Length, 
Qi in.; width, 4in.; diameter of circle, $in. ; thickness at the 
ends, ;3= in. ; é 

“For salmon and striped bass: Length, 34 in.; width, $ in. ; 
diameter of circle, 1 in. ; thickness at the ends, 73% in.” 

(Signed) 

f. W. WrncuesteR, President Restigouche Club. 
James L. VaLiorron, President Pasque Island Club. 
C. Van Brunt, Willowemoc Club. 

H. P. McGown, Cuttyhunk Club. 

JAMES BENKARD, President South Side Club. 

J. C. McANDREW, Restigouche Club. 

Mr. William Mitchell moved the adoption of the standard 
as recommended, and Mr. Levison seconded the motion. 

Mr. Thomas Conroy moved to amend the standard by 
making the diameter of the circle larger, and that the diame- 
ters of the quarter and half dollars be adopted for the two 
sizes 

Judge McGown said that as there are two sizes to be 
adopted, and Mr. Conroy’s amendment covers both, he would 
say that he was a striped bass angler, and was unfamiliar 
with trout reels, but others on the committee were. The 
committee bad spent much time in examining rcel-plates. 
and found that there was but little difference between those 
made for salmon and those for striped bass. They had 
averaged the sizes and had considered Mr. Conroy’s proposi- 
tion, which he had before made in writing, and thought the 
diameter of a half dollar too large. They had also thought 
it unnecessary to give any recommendation for the thickness 
of the plate in the middle, merely giving the thickness at 
the ends where it affects the fitting of the reel in the seat. 

Mr. Mitchell remarked that a half dollar was larger than 
any rod made, and a reel-plate which was a segment of such 
a circle would work loose. If the plate is the segment of a 
circle which is smaller than the rod, it will bear upon its 
edges and remain firm; a reel-plate which fits a seat of small 
diameter will fit any rod. 

The question was called for and the amendment was lost. 
The original motion of adopting the report of the committec, 
was then put and was carried unanimously. Judge McGown 
moved that the committee be directed to address circulars to 
manufacturers of fishing tackle, and that the cuts he printed 
on it, also that extra copies of the plates be furnished to those 
wishing them. Carried, and the meeting adjourned. 








STRIPED Bass IN CALIFORNIA.—The (Grocer and Canner, 
speaking of the bass imported into the waters of California 
a few years ago, and which were placed in the bay near 
Martinez, says that a fish of this variety was takeu in the 
Bay of Monterey recently, which weighed about seventeen 
pounds and was about tbree feet in length. The largest 
caught on this coast previously weighing about four pounds. 
The fish was a female and full of spawn, indicating that 
those waters are favorable to the propagation of this fish, 
which is extremely palatable, making a very desirable acqui- 
sition. 


ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA.— 
This association held its annual dinner at Lauber’s réstau- 
rant, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 6th, and about 
sixty members were present. The dinner was composed of 
fish entirely, and was finely served. After dinner many 
speeches were made. Mr. John Gillingham, the chairman, 


I think that in all, between two and three barrels | said that during the year the association had been the means 
They are taken in large dip-nets made | of stocking seven streams; had destroyed 100 nets, bringing 


as many ‘‘fish poachers” to justice, and had entered, into an 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


MESSRS. P. H. & D. BRYSON’S BLACK, WHITE AND TAN ENGLISH SETTER BITCH “SUE.’ 
Winner of First Prize National American Kennel Club Field Trials, 1893. 


agreement to take fish from the various reserveirs supplying 


Philadelphia with water and deposit them in the streams in 
the suburbs Among those present were A. M. Spangler, 
Prof. Moses True Brown, of Boston, and Dr. Joseph H. 
Schenck, U. 8. N.; James E. Salter, of the Sheriff’s office; 
Dr. W. W. McClure, Frederick Brown and Thomas M. 
Dixon. The association numbers eighty members, and is a 
live working organization. 


Hishculture. 


BREEDING HABITS OF CATFISH. 


ROF. J. A. RYDER has been breeding one species of catfish, 
Amiurus albidus, in an aquarium and thus records their 
habits. A pair were placed in a glass tank and one morning 
he saw a mass of ova about eight inches long, four inches wide, 
and from one-half to three-fourths of an inch thick, at the 
bottom of the aquarium. One of the parents hovered over the 
eggs, fanning them with its fins. ‘his fish was proved by 
dissection afterward to be the male. The young hatched in 
from six to eight days afterward, the female taking no notice 
of either eggs or young. 

A measurement of the eggs showed that each was about a 
sixth of an inch in diameter after it had become distended 
with water (as is the case always with eggs laid in water), and 
the mass contained about 2,000 eggs. Their surfaces were ad- 
herent, but were not enveloped with gelatinous material, so 
that, lying loosely like a pile of shot, they were conveniently 
placed for aeration by the efforts of the male. An experiment 
was tried with eggs taken from the mass, but proved that the 
circulation obtained by the —s of the male was necessary, 
as all eggs so removed died, while those left in his care hatched. 
On the fifteenth day after the eggs were laid the young were 
able to feed, and were found to relish greatly pieces of liver 
that were thrown tothem. This they would tug at ina way 
that proved their possession of teeth. The parent fishes would 
foquaey take into their mouth pieces of the liver thrown 
to their young, and in so doing would also apparently swallow 
the young fish hanging to them, but it was observed that, 
though the liver was eaten, the yo' fish were always rejected 
uninjured, showing that by some delicacy of touch the parents 
recognized the presence of their offspring previous to swallow- 
ing the morsel. The barbels appear very early in life, the pair 
which proceeds from the angles of the mouth commence to 
bud on the third day of development, and -the two pairs of 
chin barbels on the fifth. On the fourteenth day the rays of 
the fins were already formed, and the young had fairly 
through the larval state, and were quite similar to the adults, 
the more as already the upper part of the body had acquired 
its color. As soon as they commenced to feed they began to 
disperse through the aquarium, and the male abated his habit 
fanning them with his : 

The Philadelphia Record in commenting on this says: “It is 
now in order for ‘fishermen, amateurs and others to tell the 
newspapers that they knew all this before, but did not “on 
it was not generally known.” Thereby showing its knowledge 
of one of the weaknesses of human nature, and of fishcultural 
human nature in particular. 














ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BEaG_e, Buffalo, N. Y.—Why is it there are so few beagles for sale, 
or adveitised in -your paper? I know ef at least five gentlemen in 
this city who would buy beagles if they could be found, and at rea- 
sonable prices, to be used only for hunting rabbits. Ans. You evi- 
dently fail to read the advertising columns, or you would not ask 
such a question. Our last issue contained several advertisements of 
beagles for sale, and we presume the advertisers could supply fifty 
gentlemen as wellas five. 


BurraLo.—For a rig in square stern boat, use iron tiller, split 
open in middle, the mizzen-mast g down through the elliptical 


opening, having the major axis athwartship or simply elbow the 
tiller in wake of the mast. 


Cruiser. —For building a yawl on the lines published. refer you to 
Burgess Bros,, 13 Exchange place, Boston, or to any of the advertisers 


2 our paper. 


The Hennel, | 





Towsure prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 


vortance are liable to delay. 





FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


December 19, 20 and 21.—New Orleans Bench Show. Entries close 


Dec. 10. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent, New Orleans, La. 


Jan. 2.3, 4,1884.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench Show, Meri- 


den,Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, Meriden, Conn. 


April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 


retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE EDINBURGH DOG SHOW. 


HE Scottish Kennel Club held their third show of sporting 
and non-sporting dogs in the Waverley Market, Edin- 
boro’, on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th of November. The total 
entry being 565, making a very good exhibition in one of the 
best buildings for the purpose in England. The attendance 


was pretty good and the weather favorable. The Rev. W. J. 


Mellor judged St. Bernards. mastiffs, Newfoundlands, bull- 


dogs, bull-terriers. Irish terriers, toy terriers. toy spaniels, 


Italian greyhounds, pugs, any variety classes and non-sporting 
uppies; Col. Cowan judging sporting class and fox-terriers; 
anmure Gordon, Esq., and David Sword, Esq., judging col- 

lies; A. Dodds, Esq., Bedlingtons; I. A. Mather, Esq., dandies: 

and Wm. McLeod, Esq., Skyes, black and tan, smooth-haired 
terriers and Scotch terriers. Their awards gave general satis- 


faction. 
The well-known Cadwallader won in St. Bernard dogs, and 


second place was taken by a very nice young dog we have 


never seen out before, his litter brother being equal third. 


In St. Bernard bitches, which was a very good class, we were 
very favorably impressed with the first prize bitch. She is 
very large, stands well on her feet, and moves well. She is 


also a very well marked bitch, he faults being rather narrow 
across the head, and no dew claws. The second prize, Queen, 
was by many considered the best, and we quite agree with 
them, although she is much smaller. She is a remarkably good 
one in every other respect, and is sure to stand first on the list 
before long. St. Bernard puppies were an indifferent lot. The 
first prize mastiff is a very promising young dog, and suc- 
ceeded in beating the well-known Crown Princess. We could 
not agree with this decision, as although the dog was a very 
good cimen, he can not hold as good a position against 
mastiff dogs as Crown Princess canin bitches. But it only 
goes to prove that in the large varieties a good dog can beat a 
—_ bitch in classes where they are competing against each 
other. 

Newfoundlands were a good class, but we fancied the second 
prize dog as best, being much better in feet and legs, and more 
strong and activ: altogether, and in good condition. 

Deerhounds, with the exception of the first and second prize 
dogs, were, taken as a class, only moderate, Mr. Joplin’s Chief- 
tain winning, but closely p by Lord Arthur Lionel Cecil’s 
Bruce, who was deficient in size, but better in color, and in 
hard and better condition than the winner. 

‘ Bloodhounds had only three entries, they were a moderate 
lot. 

Greyhounds—the three winners were all good ones, the first 
a very handsome black and white dog. 

Retrievers were a small class, and contained nothing extra 
in quality. 

ointers, first and second, went to Mr. Shorthose with a pair 
of liver and white; first’ in bitches also went to the same gen- 


eman. 
Black and tan setters contained some dogs of very good 
uality, the winners were eee, with grand color and coats. 
bitches we liked the third prize bitch best, but she was 
rather out of form. She was good in style, with a good head, 
good color and coat, while the second prize was rather fine in 
face, cust of coat, no feather, and rather hollow behind the 
shoulders. 












In English setters Royal IV. scored another win, and w 
noticed Mr. Garland showed three young ones by him out of 
one litter, which got third, he. and ec. 

Clumber spaniels were a very good class, but not the equa! 
in quality we see at some of the Kennel Club shows. Black 
spaniels were a very good class, with that grand dog, Solus, 
at the head. We sec he has changed hands and is in the same 
kennel with Zulu. Second prize went to President. We saw 
him for the first time and were very favorably impressed wit, 
him, but do not think that he will soon be fit to compete wit 
such dogs as Solus or Zulu. The third prize, Kidnapper, is 
good spaniel also, but too leggy. Werather thought Beverley 
Blacke, unnoticed, ought to have been before Kidnapper. 
Shamrock II., vhe., was a fair Irish water spaniel, rather 
leggy, and he carried his tail too high. ‘ 

Champion sheep dogs were a good class, first going t 
Chance, and we prophesy Chance will never again win in such 
company. Taking the collies altogether, they were avery fine 
collection, but we could not agree with the awards in any of 
the classes. 

Fox-terriers. First went to Raby Tyrant, who was looking 
as well as we ever saw him. Mr. Raper also won in the open 
dog class with a very nice one and well marked, but a trifle 
high on his legs. He won also in the bitches with a very good 
wire-haired one. 

Bulldogs were only a moderate collection, the first prize dog 
standing clear away from the rest. 

The bull-terriers were poor. Irish terriers were a good 
class, the first and second much the best 

Scotch terriers contained some very good specimens, the 
-majority of which were too large inears. Capt. W. W. Makie 
showed two very nice dogs, getting first and second, and we 
consider them well worthy of the position, being much better 
in head and quarters than any of the others. Their coats 
were hard and dense. 

Black and tan terriers. Mr. Rovle walked away in both 
classes. Nothing came near his exhibits. There was a very 
good class of white English terriers, but we fancied the vhe. 
Juno best of the lot, and the second prize, Mistress Prue, about 
the worst, having a butterfly nose, short face, thick skull, 
and a thick, —s bull-terrier-made one. Skye terriers were 
a good class, in which the well-known Heather could not get 
more than vhe. Bedlington and Dandie Dinmont terriers 
were strong classes and competition keen. In toys Mr. 
wn won two equal first with a pair of very nice York- 
shires. 

In spaniels, first went toa very nice little King Charles 
spaniel; second and third, went to King Charles, but they 
were indifferent specimens. 

The Italian greyhounds were good, and we thought Mr. 
Bruce’s Bankside Fiower and Bankside Beauty much the best. 

In pugs, Lovat, the first prize, was a long way ahead of the 
rest. 

In sporting puppies, first went to a very good black spaniel, 
but from his age we think he will be much too large. In non- 
sporting, first went toa very promising young bulldog with 
arather coarse tail. In a class fora litter of puppies, first 
went to a pen of three very promising young collies os Tramp 
II. The show was held under the Scottish Kennel Clubrules. 
We think the Engiish exhibitors have to be very particular 
in ae prize lists and rules of evéry show, as scarcely two 
shows follow each other which adopt thesame rules. Follow- 
ing is a list of the awards: 

ST. BERNARDS.—Dogs; 1st and special, H. C. Joplin (Cadwallader); 
2d, W. Miller (unnamed) Equal 3d, James Low (Turk) and Mrs. W. 
Mackay (Musgrave). Bitches: 1st, Chas. B. Drover (Millicent); 2d, 
Thos. Everett (The Queen); 3d, H. C. Joplin (Chinalette). Puppies: 
1st, H. Gray oP of Summerside); 2d, Geo. Sowersby (Shreckhorn); 
3d. Miss Nellie Taylor (Duke). 

MASTIFFS.—1st, Alex. Morrison, Jr. (Hampton); 2d, Joseph Royle 
(Crown Princess); 3d, Rev. Edward Sykes (Zeno). 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—Ist, R. W. Ford (Leo V.); 2d, W. C. King 
(King Bruce); 3d, Thos. Smellie (Leo). 

DEERHOUNDS.—Ist and special. H. C. Joplin (Chieftain); “d, Lord 
Arthur L. Cecil (Bruce); 3d, Dr. John Haddon (Roy). 
BLOODHOUNDS.—1Ist and special, Mrs.&. W. Mackay (Murdock); 


2d, B. C. Knowles (Oscar II.). 


GREY HOUNDS.—1st, Mrs. R. Clark (Casselo); 2d, H. C. Joplin 


(County Member): 3d, George Raper (Royalist). 


RETRIEVERS—SmootH on WaAvy-Coatep.—Ist and cup, V. Kitch- 


ingma7 (Boston); 2d, Owes Lilcock (Ruth); 3d, William Telfer (Cora). 
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Irvine (Coral); 3d, T. C. Jackson (Master True). 


and Usher Cup, 
lock (Forest Lilly). 


Thomas Garland (Young Rock III.), 


riETY—Ist, Joseph Royle (Solus); 2d, Joseph K. Kaye (President); 3d 
V. Kitchingman (Kidnapper). 


Taree First Prizes—Dogs: ist, Dr. W. A. G. James (Highland Chief) 


(Hannah). 


Tyrant). Open Ciass—Dogs: 1st. George Raper (Raby 
and special, Wu. Young (Scamp); 38d, Andrew Turnbull (Lot). 


nonette); 8d, R. Murray (Gyp). 


ton Slasher). 

BULL-TERRIERS,—1st, Alex. Pairman (Galliard); 2d, Wm. J 
Smyth (Billy IL.); 3d, Wm. Ralley (Stirling). 

IRISH TERRIERS.—1st, George R. Kreh! (Pagan II.) 2d, Wm. 
Graham (Garryford); 3d, J. D. Lumsden (Gripper). 

SCOTCH TERRIERS —Dogs: 1st and medal and 2d, W. W. Mackee 
(Dunara and Dunolly); 2d, Ludlow & Blomfield (Rambler). Bitches: 
ist. John D. McCall (Janet); 2d, Ludlow & Blomfield (Bitters); 3d, 
Lord Arthur Cecil (Buish Dhu). 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS—Over 14LBs,—1st, Joseph Royle 
(Burke); 2d, Samuel Cameron (Bruce); 3d, Z. & R. B. Troughear 
(Prince Arthur).—UNDER 14LBs.—1st, Joseph Royle (Fairy Queen). 

SMOOTH-HAIRED TERRIERS—OTHER THAN BLack AND Tan.—Ist 
and 8d, W. Ballantyne (Diamond and Juliet); 2d, F. J. B. Douglass 
(Mistress Prue). 

SKYE TERRIERS.—Pricx-Earep— Dogs; 1st and special, Robert 
H. Christie (Sir Garnet); 2d, James Kidd (Young Rob); 3d, Helen 
Aune Stewart (Crab). Bitches: 1st, Alex. Todd (Lothian Queen); 2d, 
Frederick Tupper (Empress); 3d, John F. Fisher (Tyny:. Drop- 
Earup—Ist, Miss C. G. Barclay (Pickle); 2d, Jonn Steele (Bob); 3d, 
Samuel Cameron (Hector). 

DANDIE DINMONT.—CuHampion—Dogs; 1st, A Steele (Linnet), 
OPEN CLass—Dogs; Ist_and special, W. A. F. B, Coupland (Border 
Prince); 2d, John Coupland (Cromwell); 8d, A. S. Brewster (Turpin). 
Bitches: 1st, Major Howarth Ashton (Duchess II.); 2d and 3d, Charles 
Cook (Jenny and Ginger II.) 

BEDLINGTONS.—Dogs: 1st and special, Henry Eustace James 
(Stonehouse Bob); 2d, D. Ross (Clausman): 3d, A. Holcroft (Projec- 
tile). Bitches: 1st, H. Burnet Watson (Daffodil); 2d, G. A. Koch 
(Ode); 3d, John Cornforth (Topsy II.). 

TOY TERRIERS—UnDER 7LBs —Equal Ist, Mrs. Troughhear (Lan- 
cashire Star and Conqueror); 2d, Joseph K. Kave (Sybil). 

KING CHARLES OR BLENHEIM SPANIELS.—1st and special, 
Miss Maggie A. Gilchrist (Jero); 2d, Robert Brand (Tasso). 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, Mrs. Mary Troughear (Little Gem); 
2d, Wm. Bruce (Bankside Beauty). 

PUGS.—1st and special, J. H. Howe (Lovat); 2d, Wm. Street (Toby). 

MISCELLANEOUS CLASS.—Over 30LBs—Ist, A. Steele (Rufus); 
2d and 38d, Peter Munro (Wallace and Bruce).—UNpbER 80LBs—Ist, 
Joseph K. Kaye (Scoff); 2d and 3d, Mrs. Mary Troughear (Fairy Queen 
and Lancashire Lad). 

PUPPIES.—Sportine—ist, J. Etchells (Thyra); 2d, Robert H. 
Christie (Muiieag Bheag); 3d, Robert Chapman (Charlie),—Non- 
SporTinG—Ist, George Raper (Rayon d’Or); 2d, Wm. Lauder(Ramper); 
3d, William Blackwood (Scamp).—LiTrTers—ist, Robert Chapman 
(Collies); 2d, Colin D. Nairn (Collies). 






























Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


NEW ORLEANS BENCH SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from the field trials held at Grand 
Junction, where 1 went to secure some entries for our coming 
show, and am glad to say, met with success. Mr. Bryson has 
promised to send the grand Gladstone, Mr. Sanborn (the sage 
of Michigan) will send Gus Bondhu, Mr. Tallman will, if pos- 
sible, send London and Foreman, anda great many more were 
promised, but owing to the Southern States Field Trials, held 
at Canton, immediately following the National Trials, they 
expressed their desire to have a little more time given them 
in which to make their entries, so it has been decided to ex- 
tend the time for taking entries up to the 15th inst. This will 
give all ample time to enter their dogs. Major Taylor, the 
appointed judge of setters and pointers, addressed a letter to 
Mr. D. Bryson, secretary of the Kennel Club, saying that he 
would allow for want of coat and feather in all dogs that have 
been hunted this season, so that owners need not fear for their 
dogs being out of condition. 

In order that exhibitors from a distance may have the op- 
portunity of returning home in time for the Christmas holi- 
days. they will be allowed to take their dogs away on the 
evening of the third day of the show. 5 

All telegraph entries should be, addressed to me care of 
Cardona & Cook’s gun store, Cas, LINCOLN, Supt. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 





































AN INVALUABLE RECORD. 






is this very gratifying report of the success of that publi- 
cation. 
“‘As announced last month, the first volume of the Ameri- 
can Kennel Register closes with this number in order to 
start each succeeding volume with the year. We cannot let 
this number pass from our hands, however, without return- 
ing our sincere thanks for the cordial reception accorded to 
our efforts to supply dog owners and breeders with a stud 
book. True, the Register is a ‘private speculation,’as gravely 
charged against it—Disraeli was once accused of being young— 
but we prefer being private in the sense that we give our pa- 
trons a register number for their quarters, and get out our 
monthly budget within hail of the fifth day. Six hundred and 
sixty-eight entries in nine months is sufficient proof, to us at 
least, that the Register will become, before another year is 
over, the recognized stud book of the country. It was not 
established in the spirit of opposition to the ‘American Ken- 
nel Club’s Stud Book,’ but because of the inability of the club 
to publish their second volume, and of the persons to whom 
they subsequently delegated the power to perform their 
contract, that we stepped in to fill the vacancy. That second 
volume should have appeared three years ago, and it has been 
‘in the press’ so long, it will have all the life squeezed out 
of it before it emerges, andbe but a musty record of the past. 
Our support has been entirely voluntary, both in the reg- 
istration of dogs and subscriptions, and the volunteers have 
placed sufficient money in the treasury to pay the expenses, 
and with that we aresatisfied. It is apparent from the use 
made of the register numbers in the way of advertising dogs 
for sale and in making entries at exhibitions that its useful- 
ness is becoming more and more apparent, hence we antici- 
pate a greatly increased subscription list before the end of 
i884. ‘The surplus revenue will be devoted to enlargement 
and further improvements, and those of our present ‘sub- 
scribers who wish to see the Register blossom into a twenty- 
















































CurLy-CoaTep—ist, Robert Chapman (Black Pearl); 2d, Walter | four 


POINTERS.—Dogs: 1st and cup, Jobn Shorthose (Qnick Shot); 2d 
obn Shorthose (Don Pedro); 3d, J. J. Pollock 
(Bragg). Bitches: 1st, John Shorthose (Lady Brecon); 2d, J. J. Pol- 


SETTERS.—BLack anp TaN—Dogs: 1st and cup and 2d, Jas. Dry- 
brough (Wallace and Druid); 8d, Robert Chapman (Charlie). Bitches: 
ist, J. Henderson (Dinah); 2d, Thomas Addison (Mona III.); 3d, 
Robert Chapman (Kate IV.). Any OrHEeR Variery—Iist and special. 
John Shorthose (Royal IV.); 24, Henry Dundas (Belle of the Isle); 3d, 


SPANIELS.—Sussex anp CLumMBER—‘Ist, J. J. Pollock (Caistor); 2d, 
Joath Etchells (Blossom); 8d, E. Walling (Duke O.). Any OTHER Va- 


SHEEPDOGS—Cuamprion.—Ist, Robert Haig (Chance) .—OPEN CLass 
—1st, J. D. Richardson (Tyne); 2d and 3d, Robert Haig (Lady, Lonsdale 
and Eira); 4th, Alex R. Hay (Lady Bella),—tHat Have NreveR Won 


2d and 3d, Robert Chapman (Bob and Tramp HUI.); medal, George 
Raper Royal Rover). Bitches: Ist and cup, Dr. W. A. G. James 
(Marigold); 2d, Robert Chapman (Sable Plume); 3d, Wm. Cowe (Nell); 
medal, Wm. D. Inman (Whin Blossom). Puppies: ist, C. D. Nairn 
(Chance II.); 2d, Dr. W. A. G. James (Tosca II.); 31, John Coalston 


FOX-TERRIERS.—Cuampion Cuiass.—ist, George Raper (Raby 
ickle): 2d 


Bitches: 1st, George Raper (Rock Rose); 24, Frank Muirhead (Mig- 


BULLOOGS.—I1st, George Raper (Byron II.); 2d, Wm. Miller (Tip- 
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white and tan English setter bitch (Rake—Phyllis). 
and tan English setter bitch (Rake—Phyllis), 
English setter dog (Paris—Lill). 


setter bitch (Count Noble—Peep o 
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to add to our list of subscribers. 


taken asa “speculation” for the p 
The pecuniary returns—even with 
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‘j Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


PACIFIC COAST FIELD TRIALS. 







issue a detailed account of the runnin; 





Sybil II.; Dido beat Dash; Dorr beat Belle; Don was a bye. 























won first prize. 
won second prize. 
Tie for Third Prize.—Belle beat Dido and won third prize. 
Bow beat Beautiful Snow; Duke was a bye. 
Second Series.—Beatrice beat Duke; Butte Bow was a bye. 


third prize. 








Six hundred and sixty-eight. 































THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 












Stake. The meeting was the most successful one that the 
club has ever held. There were a large number of spectators 

resent, and the work of the dogs was of — superior qual- 
ity. Sue appears to have recovered from her indisposition 
since she ran at High Point, coming out in rare good form and 
running through her heats in first-class style, saaing sing 
others Vandevort’s Don and the incomparable Gath. She also 
divided with Gath, the other entry, in Champion Stake. The 
judging was very satisfactory except that considerable fault 
was found with the throwing out of some of the dogs in the 
Derby after the running of the first series of heats. Under 
the rules the judges have the power to order up any dog that 
has not sufficient merit, in their opinion, to win a place, and 
we fail to see that the grumblers have any just cause of com- 
plaint. There was but one pointer in the All-Aged Stake and 
three in the Derby, the latter dividing the special prize for 
the best pointer. Following is the summary: 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 


Following are the entries in the All-Aged Stake and the 
order in which they were run: 
Gus Bonpuvu.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., black and 
white English setter dog (Dashing Bondhu—Novel), 
against 
CLIpPpER.—Tucker & Wasp, black and white English setter 
dog (Gladstone—Frost). 












San Roy.—H. H. Mattock, Riceville, Tenn., lemon and white 
English setter dog (Count Noble—Spark), 
against 
GrovsE DaLe.—Wm. A. Buckingham, Norwich, Conn., 
orange and white English setter dog (Walter’s Grouse—Daisy 
—Dale). 


Lonpon.—W. H. Coleman, black, white and tan English 
setter dog (Gladstone—Clip), 
__ against 
NELLIE B.—Edward Odell, New Orleans, La., black and 
white English setter bitch (Rake—Meg Merrillies), 












Pink B.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black and white 
English setter dog (Gladstone—Countess Key), 
against 
Mavup W.—Dr. Geo. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., blue belton 
English setter bitch (Gladstone—Juno). 





KINNIKINICK.—Geo. Knowles, Jr., Milwaukee, Wis., black, 
_— white and tan English setter dog (Reed’s Drwid—Bessie 
ee), 
7 against 
Gatu.—W. G. Crawford, Memphis, Tenn., blue and tan En- 
glish setter dog (Count Noble—Peep o’ Day). 





Sure.—P. H. & D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan setter bitch (Druid—Ruby), 
against 
MaJor CroxtTETH.—L. J. Pettit, Milwaukee, Wis., liver and 
white pointer dog (Croxteth—Seitner’s Lass), 
FLossy.—J. K. Renaud, New Orleans, La., black and white 
English setter bitch (Rake—Daisy), 
against 
Don.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver and white 
pointer dog (Price’s Bang—Peg). 





ForEMAN.—C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. black, 
white and tan English setter dog (Dashing Monarch—Fairy IL), 
against 

Victor. —J. M. Avent, Hickory Village, Tenn., orange bel 
English setter dog (Gladstone—Frost). - ; ~ 





Wuir, JR.—Dr. J. B. Alexander, Henderson, Ky., black, 
white and tan English setter dog (Whip—Maggie R.), 
against 
CounTEss RakE.—Edward Odell, New Orleans, La., black, 





PuyYLLuIs II.—M. D. Walter, Indianapolis, Ind., black, white 


against 
Lonpon.—H. Bailey Harrison, London, Ont., blue belton 





CARRIE J.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., black and white 
Day), a bye. 
SUMMARY. 
First Series. 
Clipper beat Gus Bondhu. 
San Roy beat Grouse Dale. 
Nellie B. beat Coleman’s London. 
Pink B. beat Maud W. 
Gath beat Kinnikinick. 


Sue beat Major Croxteth, 
Don beat Flossy. 


e monthly can best attain that end by endeavoring 


The Register might have further explained that while its 
publication is a matter of private enterprise, it was not under- 
se of makin g money. 
e success already as- 
sured—can never amount to enough to pay for the trouble of 
pon. Indeed,when the Register was first talked of it was 

hought that the enterprise might prove a constant source of 
expense, but the Forest and Stream Publishing Company as- 
sumed the task because it naturally fell to them to do so. They 
do not expect to “make anything out of it” directly in cash, 
o expect that this first successful kennel register 
ever published in America, will add something to the prestige 


r | ie? entries for these trials were given in our last issue. 
We publish below a summary, and will give in our next 


ALL-AGED STaKkEs.—First dovies —saiibel Queen beat 


Second Series.—Beautiful Queen beat Dido; Dorr beat Don. 
Final Tie for First Prize.—Dorr beat Beautiful Queen and 


Final Tie for Second Prize.—Beautiful Queen beat Belle and 
Tie for Third Prize.—First Series—Dido beat Sybil II. Final 
THE Dersy.—First Series.—Beatrice beat Bow, Jr.; Butte 


Final Tie for First Prize.—Butte Bow beat Beatrice and 
won first prize. Beatrice won second prize, and Bow, Jr. won 


( WING to some unexplained delay, our report of the field 

trials at Grand Junction has not come to hand, and we 
must ask the indulgence of our readers until next week. We 
give below a complete summary of the running in both the 
All-Aged and Derby, with a cut of the winner in the All-Aged 























































Foreman beat Victor. 
Countess Rake beat Whip, Jr. 
Harrison’s London beat Phyllis II. 


Carrie J., a bye. 

Second Series. 
Carrie J. beat Clipper. 
Nellie B. beat San er. 
Don beat Pink B. 
Gath beat Foreman. 
Sue beat Countess Rake. 
Harrison’s London, a bye. 

Third Series, 

Harrison’s London beat Carrie J. 
Gath beat Nellie B. 
Sue beat Don. 


Gath beat London. 
Sue, a bye. 
























Fourth Series, 
























FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PRIZE. 
Sue beat Gath and won first prize. 

FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PRIZE. 
Gath beat Don and won second prize. 

FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PRIZE. 
Foreman beat Don and won third prize. 


THE DERBY. 


In the summary of the starters last week, owing to a mis- 
take, we gave Dr. Ware’s Leona the place belonging to Mr. C. 
K. Drane’s Lady Elinora, lemon and white English setter bitch, 
March 2 (Prince Lofty—Bonny Kate). After the first series 
of heats the judges ordered up for the second series only such 
dogs as, in their opinion, st a chance to win, Following is 
a summary of the result: 

First Series, 


San Roy beat Paul Gladstone, 
Katy D. beat Nellie B. 
Shot beat Fred H. 
Rain Bow beat Count Lofty. 
Gladstone’s Boy beat Major Croxteth. 
Countess C. beat Grace Gladstone. 
Princess Teck beat Don Quixote. 
Poarter beat Lady C. 
Rush Gladstone beat Elinora. 
Countess House and Countess Gladstone (decision reserved). 
Bravo, a bye. 

Second Series. 
San Roy beat Bravo. 
Katy D. beat Countess C. 
Poarter beat Gladstone’s Boy. 
Rush Gladstone, a bye. 

Third Series. 


Rush Gladstone beat San Roy. 
Poarter beat Katy D. 


FINAL TIE FOR FIRST PRIZE. 
Rush Gladstone beat Poarter, and won first prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR SECOND PRIZE. 
San Roy beat Poarter and won second prize. 
FINAL TIE FOR THIRD PRIZE. 
Paul Gladstone beat Poarter and won third prize. 



























Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


THE SOUTHERN STATES FIELD TRIALS. 
[Special to Forest and Stream.] 


TS Southern States Field Trials, held under the auspices 
of the New Orleans Gun Club, commenced here yesterday. 
The weather was all that could be wished, and the running 
has been good. There are a large number of the members of 
the club Po. as well as many spectators. The grounds 
over which the trials are run could wr be improved upon 
for the purpose. They are nearly level, with no woods or 
thickets in which the birds can escape. The Members’ Stake 
closed with eight entries, which were drawn and run as fol- 
lows: Mr. er = lemon and white native pointer do 
Tyler, against Mr. E. W. Condon’s English setter dog Dic 
Condon; Mr. John Scannel’s red Irish setter bitch Biddy, 
against Mr. W. H. Coleman’s English setter dog London; Mr. 
J. K. Renaud’s English setter bitch Flossy, against Mr. John 
Scannel’s, name not given; Mr. H. C. Cordona’s lemon and 
white pointer Lehde, against Mr. E. W. Condon’s Bravo. 

In the first series of heats, Tyler beat Dick Condon; London 
beat, Biddy, (withdrawn); Lehde beat Bravo, (withdrawn); 
Flossy beat Scannel’s entry, (not present). In the second 
series, Tyler beat Lehde, and in the final tie, Coleman’s Lon- 
don beat Tyler and won the cup. 

There were eight entries in the Derby, which were drawn 
and run as follows: In the first series, Poarter beat Jack; 
Rush Gladstone beat Dover; Pride of Dixie beat Irish Don, 
and Countess C. beat the remaining entry (withdrawn). In 
the second series, Countess C. beat Poarter, and Rush Glad- 
stone beat Pride of Dixie. In the final tie, Countess C. beat 
Rush Gladstone and won first prize. Rush Gladstone then 
beat Poarter and won second prize, and Poarter and Pride of 
Dixie divided third prize. 

The All-Aged Stake brought out nineteen entries, which 
were drawn and run as follows: Harrison’s London beat 
Carrie J. Thayer’s Rue was drawn against Mingo, but as she 
had not arrived, the running of this brace was apoennes until 
to-morrow. Sue beat Taylor; Foreman beat Flossy; Countess 
C. beat Dick Condon; Gath beat Grouse Dale; B. beat 
Pride; Rush Gladstone beat Count Rapier; Coleman’s London 
beat Dover; Jack a bye (withdrawn). This ended the running 
for the day. - Birds are plenty, and much of the work has 
been of a high order of merit. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH BEAGLE CLUB. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The first essential to the success of the club is harmony. We 
must each be willing to do our part to further the success and 
not allow ourseives to be ——— by petty prejudices to pro- 
mote our own selfish ends. . Second, to give the le its 
proper place we must have a standard. I think the o y suc- 
cessful way to accomplish this is for us to profit by the experi- 
ence of others, and avoid -their mistakes. at our friends, 
the breeders of the Gordon setter and cocker spaniel. The 
former’s admirers have three standards to accommodate three 
kennels, the latter have several - the same purpose to con- 
form to such and such particular kennels. This is wrong. To 
give the owner of such dogs satisfaction on judging, the dog 
must be judged by the standard adopted to suit that kennel. 
If beagle admirers want standards to accommodate certain ken- 
nels or packs, it can be done without the formation of a club 
siniply by each adopting his own. Butif they wanta standard 
in America for the advancement of the breed and that alone, 
it cannot be done without the heip of all by aclub. The way 
therefore to avoid several standards is to let the club appoint 
a committee of competent gentlemen from among its masnbors, 
those who know what a beagle should be and are free from 
prejudices of any kind, who will give the standard thoughtful 
consideration, do their duty in ae and for the benefit 
of the breed and not for any partic 
owner. Such gentlemen I know can be. selected.’ T 
the value of unjted effort in forming a 1 
fox-terrier. Breeders and owners are united and have such a 
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typical dog for a standard, that now there are seme almost 
rfect. i the standard adopted by the beagle club will be 


pe ; 
h a typical one that our dogs are far from it, let us go to 
ak aml breed up to it. Let our aim be high and as near 


rfection as possible. There are already too many poor 
imens representing the breed and few geod ones. in 
accepting a standard we will have to accept some points on 
onich we may not now agree, but unless t is done with a 
willingness on our part, it cannot be a success. 
W. H. ASHBURNER. 
[At the solicitation of those who are interested in the forma- 
tion of the beagle club, the FoREsT AND STREAM has consented 
to act as teller of the vote for officers, etc. Why would not 
the name Beagle Club be better than American English Beagle 


Club?) 
Six hundred and sixty-eight. 





THE ENGLISH BEAGLE. 


7s beagle does exist, for a fine specimen of his species 
lies at my feet, and one kennel that I wot of is notable 
for its purity of Strain and pedigree. One may look at the 
lists of bench shows, however, and fail to find, in some in- 
stances, more than a single brace of beagies entered. Setters 
and pointers are ‘‘to the fore” in long and gallant array, but 
the historic and graceful ‘‘little hound” seems to be thrust far 
away in the dim and doubtful perspective. I am not ‘“‘at 
odds” with any breed of dogs, for I love them all, but I do 
love a hound better than any sporting dog, and the true 
beagie is, par excellence, worthy of love and admiration. 
“Every one to his taste,” of course, and having thus freely ex- 
pressed my own on the subject I will briefly supplement it by 
a word of exhortation to owners and breeders of the beagle 
to improve every opportunity to make a good ee at 
every available and well-managed bench show and bring their 
protege to the notice of those who love to see the useful com- 
bined with the beautiful in dogs. *Tis to be hoped that the 
newly-formed ‘Beagle Club” will do much to make this hound 
better known and appreciated in this country, and as a lover 
and owner of the beagle I will do all in my power toward 
this end, and every member of the club ought to be willing to 
pledge the same. ‘Let us have a true standard and be loyal to 
it in every way, and it may not be Quixotic or premature for 
me to suggest that when the club is strong enough to warrant 
the experiment it may iastitute an exhibition of hounds, in- 
cluding fox and basset, but preference being given to the 
beagle. Such an exhibition would be unique and interesting. 
At any rate, I say, “hail” to the club, and “hie on” to the 
“hound of the musical tongue.” oO. W. R. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


MUSICAL DOGS. 


“ATS have long been honorably Se among four 

/ footed creatures for their musical capabilities and propensi- 
ties,and although it is not everybody who finds pleasure in being 
awakened in the small hours by the performance of a set piece 
for a half dozen of voices on the neighbor’s roof or in the next 
door back garden, and those who fail to be charmed by the 
concert are as likely as not to be the same people who would 
listen with a tortured soul to the “‘Walkiiren Ritt” of Wagner. 
So far cats. as the Americans would say, have “taken a front 
seat” in the world of animal music, but their pre-eminence, it 
seems, is now being contested by the dog. 

A concert of dogs is being performed in London, under the 
tital of ‘‘Canina,” the twelve performers aonena pete 1n it bein 
seated in a row ina long box having keys on the outer boar 
communicating with wires, each of which touches an animal’s 
head. When the performer touches the ivory the contact 
warns the dog, and ‘‘a whine, a yell, a bark, or a bass growl 
is the response.” The harmony is said to be defective, but the 
laborious training has given the strange orchestra a moderately 
tuneful facility. We have not had the pleasure (?) to assist at 
one of these performances, but having heard the Javanese 
Gamelan we fancy we can take a pretty accurate measure of 
its musical qualities. The latter performance was greatly 
praised by the London dailies, and gave many a critic a fine 
eee of expounding his knowledge of ancient Javanese 
art as it was, in the exigencies of his profession, and hastily 
picked up in Great Russel Street, Bloomsbury; but ‘‘Canina,” 
having no special traditions, or archeological past, may not 
enjoy the same artistic or scientific treatment; but as a result 
of “laborious training” it is worthy of as much analysis as was 
bestowed on the dusky minstrels of the Westminster Aquarium. 
That the “harmony is defective” may or may not be true, as 
the fortunate listeners to the extraordinary concert may be 
differently affected by the volume of sound that reaches their 
ears, 

Sir Walter Scott said it ‘‘took him a long time to acquire the 
power of selecting and distinguishing a melody; but sub- 
sequently few things delighted him or affected him more than 
a simple tune sung with feeling.” The ‘‘Canina,” as an or- 
chestra, surely fulfills the latter condition, and it might not 
have been impossible that Sir Walter Scott himself should 
have been strongly moved by the wonderful performance. It 
is certain to be simpler than a scena or an aria, and as it is 
produced under the impulse of an electric battery, it is likely 
to be full of feeling. A Capoul or a Faure may not require 
such a stimulus, but who can tell how many concert goers 
would have been saved from disappointment and an indulgence 
in unseemly language, if a good Volta machine had been kept 
handy when Sims Reeves had to sing? 

But this is, of course, beside the question. What would 
greatly interest us would be a knowledge of the particular 
method under which our canine artists have been trained. 
dog naturally opens his mouth well when he delivers his voice; 
but this is not, we believe, an absolute safeguard against the 
production of ‘head notes.” The “Attack” is, no doubt, as 
precise as the performer on the ivories and the faultless work- 
ing of the connected battery can make it; but it is for the 
same cause that assures us such precision that we should feel 
disposed to distrust the smoothness of the “‘slur.” In this, how- 
ever, ~e may be wrong, and, if we are not, we have yet some 
compensation in the reflection that, “good slur” or “‘noslur” at 
all, there can be very little “tremolo.” 

The conditions under which the singing is executed are much 
too brisk to permit of small personal vanities, and the band is 
not likely to be kept waiting while an individual artist in- 
dulges in a prolonged “shake.” Indeed, as the performers 
have probably reason to be anxious to get through their work 

uickly, a businesslike expedition to get out his notes must 
characterize each number of the troup. Leaving these matters 
aside, Canina seems to suggest another explanation of the 
loathing and contempt in which the dogs are held by the Arabs. 
“La musique et la danse,” says Niebuhr, “‘passent pour in- 
décents chez ies Arabes.” Music and dancing! Are the Arab 
dogs also singers? and was Théophile Gautier’s dog Galore, who 
died of cerebral fever, brought up in practicing the newly- 
introduced schottische, a mere imitator of an art, the pursuit 
of which has for a thousand Pes cost his Eastern brother so 
much ill-usage?—Live Stock Journal. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF MAIDEN.—Elmwood, N. C., 
Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream; Will you do me the jus- 
tice to state in the next issue of vou uruel that I drew my 
setter bitch Maiden, in the E. F. T. C. Derby af soon as San 
Roy was awarded the heat over her; and that the secre 
of said club was officially notified of the fact, also the re) 
ers of the sporting press.—E. S. WANMAKER. 






FOREST AND STREAM. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIER LOST.—I received from Montreal 
a very nice Yorkshire terrier, and I regret to my that it 
mana; to get out of the house at anearly hour this (Tuesday) 
morning. Though its absence was at once detected, it had 
disappeared entirely, and should any of your readers have 
seen it, or come across it, I should feel obliged if they would 
communicate with me. His name is Jerry, and his description 
is as follows: Body color a pure steel blue, no black or silver, 
tan on legs rather light, ears natural and carried erect, wei ht 
about 5ibs. Jerry’s coat is of good quality,fair length on body, 
and extra long on legs. Tail short and nicely carricd, color 
darker than the body coat. Has a good mouth of teeth.—Jas. 
Watson, 429 West Forty-third street, New York. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


THE BOSTON FANCY DOG SHOW.—We have received 
a number of communications from Boston and vicinity in re- 
lation to the Boston Fancy DogShow which was held in Bos- 
ton last month. The letter of “Jalma” in our issue of Nov. 29, 
gives one side of the question, while upon the other it is claimed 
that the advertised programme of the show was carried out 
in faith. The trouble appears to be that those who find 
fault with the management expected that the show would be 
conducted in the same manner that has been observed at our 
pee ey shows. It must be borne in mind however, that the 
exhibition was a purely speculative one, and as it appears to 
have been fairly well conducted, we fail to see that those who 
entered their dogs have just cause for complaint. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 


OBO III.—The steamship Greece, which arrived in New 
York recently after a tempestuous voyage, brought over Mr. 
Geo. W. Leavitts recently purchased spaniel pup Obo III., by 
Farrow’s Obo. The pup, now six months old, had, like the 
vessel, experienced a very rough time of it and the butcher 
said he at one time feared it would not pull tarough. As a 
consequence Obo III. was in no condition to criticise. We can 
say this, however, that he is a nice size and will be well under 
the standard weight. He has good loin and plenty of coat 
and so far as we could form an opinion, we think he will turn 
out a valuable acquisition to the breed of cockers, and well 
worth the large price Mr. Leavitt gave for him. 


Six hundred and sixty-eight. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ” 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
iculars of each animal; 
1. Color. 
2. Breed. 


6. Name and residence of owner, 
buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4, Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 

5. Date of bi th, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 

All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
| aper only, and signed with writer’s name. 

NAMES CLAIMED. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Granny Wilson. By Mr.W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I., for black 
and white a setter bitch, whelped Aug. 12, 1883, by Count Noble 
out of Gertrude (Leicester—Nellie). 

Ted Llewellin. By Mr. Walter B. Peet, New York, for blue belton 
English setter dog, whelped Feb. 18, 1882, by Druid (Prince—Dora) out 
of Gessie (Dash III.—Modjeska). 

Blanche Lewis. By Mr. Walter B. Peet, New York, for orange and 
white English setter bitch,whelped May 10, 1881, by Young Lark (Lark 
—Belle) out of Alice Lewis (Con—Jessie). 

Whale. By Mr. J. S. Hodges, Beeville, Tex., for white, black and 
tan beagle dog, a July 22, 1883, by King (Victor—Luey) out of 
Chase (Ringwood—Winnie). 

Daisy. By Mr. J. 8. Hodges, Beeville, Tex., for white, black and 
tan beagle bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 1883, by Flute (Rattler—True) out 
of Queen (Victor—Lucy). 

Brooks. By Dr G. A. Scaman, Marysville, Kan., for lemon belton 
English setter dog, whelped May 1, 1883, by Colonel Thunder (Thun- 
der—Moll) out of Princess Belle (Pilkington’s Rufus—Dodge’s Rose). 

Lockwood, Spring Lock, Lock II., Lock Jan, Sam Lock, Lady Lock 
and Countess Lock. By Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R. I., for 
black, white and tan setters, five dogs and two bitches, whelped —, 
—— (Lock—Chica). 

Claret. By Mr. F. L. Morrel, New York, for red Irish setter 
ce, whelped July 25, 1883, by Dan (Dash—Kate) out of May (Berkley 
—Mag). 

Martha Washington. By Mr. J. Harris Pierce, Malden, Mass., for 
lemon and white English setter bitch, whelped Feb. 22, 1883, by Mr. 
W. A. Rea’s Bertram cut of Mr. A. P. Kitching’s Fly. 

Wire. By Mr. H. Drain, Baltimore, Md., for red Irish setter bitch 
puppy (Rory O’More—Norah O’More). 

Jashwood, Donald Donzel, By Dr. C. A. Packard, Bath, Me., for 
white, with black ears, English setter dogs, whelped Oct. i2, 1883, by 
Dash IIT. out of Donna. p 

Daphne and Dainty. By Dr. UC. A. Packard, Bath, Me., for white, 
with one black ear, and white.with black head, English setter bitches, 
whelped Oct. 12, 1883 (Dash III.—Donna). ; é 

Rose Gleam, By Mr. Henry B. Dwyer, New York, for lemon and 
white pointer bitch, whelped Sept. 26, 183, by Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 
19) out of Lady Gleam (A.K.R. 207). 

Doncaster. By Mr. Henry B. Dwyer, New York, for liver and white 
pointer dog, whelped Sept. 26, 1883, by Knickerbocker (A.K.R. 19) out 
of Lady Gleam (A.K.R. 207). 

Mink. By Mr. F. B. Tirrell, Weymouth, Mass., for Irish water 

niel bitch, bea May 8, 1883, by Pat (Sinbad—Liffey) out of Tide 
(Dan O’Conor—Irish Nell). 

John C. By Dr. W. A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va., for glack and 
white English setter dog po py (Dashing Monarch—Vannette). 

Flyaway. By Mr. R. M. Brown, Jr., Amherst Court House, Va., for 
a white and tan English setter bitch puppy (Dashing Monarch— 

ist). 

Flossie. By Mr. Nelson V. Ketchum, Savannah, Ga.. for liver,with 
white on breast, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped Sept. 14, 1883, by Dan 
(Ned—Rena) out of Glossy (Wildair—Bird). 

Burke. By Mr. E. B. Convers, Englewood, N. J., for red Irish setter 
dog, 4mos. old (champion Eicho—Noreen). 

irth. By Mr. John Thomas, Brooklyn, N. Y., for red Irish setter 
bitch, 5mos, old (champion Rory O’More—Quail IIL.). 

Boston and Victory. By the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., 
tor black, white and tan English setter dog and bitch, whelped June 
2, by Comat Rapier (A.K.R. 498) out of Reign (A.K.R. 178). 

Dora Thorn. By Mr. Frank Brady, Detroit, Mich., for black and 
va ticked English setter bitch, whelped June 25, 1883 (Count Rapier 
—Reign). 

Count Reno. By Mr. R. 8S. Bostwick, Jackson, Mich., for blacx and 
white ticked English setter dog, whelped June 25, 1883 (Count Rapier 


—Reign). 

a Dan Horton and Ike Horton. By Mr. Geo. E. Browne, 
Dedham, Mass., for Gordon setter dog, whelped July 29, 1883 (Glen IL. 
—-Nellie Horton). 

Comet. By Mr, David Cushion, Claremont, N. H., for liver cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Aug. 23, 1883 (Rowdy—Fanny). 

May. By Mr. Geo. B. Wentworth, Plymouth, Mass., for black and 
tan Gordon setter bitch, 4mos. old, by Bob S. (Bailey’s Tom—Lucia) 
out of Donna (Scott—Daisy). 

Count Ranger. By Mr. H. D. Towner, Nyack, N. Y., for black, 
white and tan English setter dog, whelped Aug. 12, by Count Noble 
out of Gertrude (Leicester—Nellie). he 

Queen of the Hudson. By Mr. H. D. Towner, Nyack, N. Y., for 
= and white ticked English setter bitch puppy (Dashing Monarch 
—List). 

Nora P. By Mr. G. McCorkle, Newton, N. C., for black and white 
English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 24, 1883 (Honest Harry—Vic). 

Sable, Sambo, Darkie 11. and Jet W. By Mr. John Daly, Salmon 
Falls, N. H., for black spaniels, two dogs and two bitches, whelped 
Oct. 9, 1888, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 432) out of Darkie (A.K.R. 250). 

Rusty. By Mr. F. W. Wheaton, Wilkesbarre, Pa., for white, fawn 
and black le dog, whelped Oct. 1, 1883, by Restless (Sport —Reedy) 
out of Sheila ( ee 

Rounce, Ray, Cony and Bunnie II. By Mr. F. W. Wheaton, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., for white, black and tan Tbeagles, one dog and three 
bitches, whel Oct. 15, 1883, by Roxwood (Ringwood—Koxy) out of 
Reedy ( joudy). 


CHANGED. 
G2 See instructions at head of this column. 
Rufus to Bob White. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped June 








| bitch Bush (A.K R. 139), Nov. 28, five, by Mr. N. E 
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29, 1888 (Snipe—Rita Croxteth), owned by Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Newton to Somerset. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped June 
29, 1883 (Snipe—Rita Croxteth), owned by Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West 
Newton, Mass. 

Nixey 1. to Lexington. English setter dog, whelped 
by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich. 

BRED. 


Ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Flora—Doctor. Mr. W. J. Bickerton’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) red Irish 
setter bitch Flora (Rufus—Belle) to Mr. H. Miller’s Doctor, Nov. 23. 

Princess Belle—Colonel Thunder, Dr. G. A. Scaman’s (Maryville. 
Kan.) orange and white English setter bitch Princess Belle (Pilking- 
ton’s —_ Rose) to his Colonel Thunder (Thunder—Moll), 
Nov. 3. 

Duchess of Connaught—Duke. Mr. Chas. H. Morgan’s (Worcester, 
Mass.) mastiff bitch Duchess of Connaught (Colonel—Albani) to Duke 
eee Oct. 27. 

Tilley—Tom 7. Mr. O. H. Webber’s (North Somerville, Mass.) set- 
ter bitch Tilley (Captain—Fashion, Jr.) to Mr. G. A. Coleman’s Tom 
II. (Bailey’s Tom—F'lora), Nov. 25. 

Daisy—Ralph. Mr. George Christian’s (Bayonne, N. J.) setter 
bitch Daisy to Mr. Philip Lumbreyer’s Ralph (Snipe—Fanay), 


Nov. 14. 

Nellie—Ralph. Mr. W. E. Bassett’s (Jersey City, N.J.) English 
er bitch Nellie to Mr. Philip Lumbreyer’s Ralph (Snipe—Fanny), 

ov. 5. 

Rita Croxteth—Baronet. Mr. Geo. 8S. Tucker’s (Peterboro’, N. H.) 

—e-9 bitch Rita Croxteth (A.K.R. 169) to his Baronet (A K.R. 264), 

ct. 21. 

Europa—Hero IT. Mr. W. Wade's (Pittsburgh, Pa.) imported mas- 
tiff bitch Europa (A.K.R. 14) to Mr. J. W. Burgess’s Hero II. (A.K.R. 
645). Dee. 4, 

Darkness—Colonel Stubbs. Mr. W.8. Thomas’s (Birmingham, Ct.) 
cocker spaniel bitch Darkness (A.K.R. 63) to Colonel Stubbs (A.K.R. 


302), Nov. 16. 
WHELPS. 


kee See instructions at head of this column. 

Spark. Mr. D. C. Sanborn’s (Dowling, Mich) English setter bitch 
8 se (Carlowitz—Magnet), Nov. 15, five (three dogs), by his Count 

oble. 

Ruby S. Dr. C. E. Nichol’s (Troy, N. Y.) red Irish setter bitch 
~~ a aan K.R. 512), Dec. 2, three (one dog), by champion Elcho 
(A.K.A. § 

Music Ill. Mr. E. S. Hawks’ (Ashfield, Mass.) beagle bitch Music 
III, (Flute—Victor), Nov. 29, eight (three dogs), by Mr. N. Elmore’s 
imported Ringwood. 

Jashing Belle. Mr. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English 
setter bitch Dashing Belle (Dashing Monarch—Blue Belle), Oct. 28, 
seven (five dogs), by Mr. Jas. H. Goodsell’s Prince (Pride of the Bor- 
der—Petrel). 

Doe. Mr. Max Wenzel’s (Hoboken, N. J.) red Irish setter bitch Doe 
(Buck—Floss), twelve (eight dogs), by his Chief (A.K.R. 281). 

Becca. Mr. Grear’s (Cannonsburg, Pa.) foxhound bitch Becca, 
Oct. 16, eight (one dog), by Lewis’s Rover. AJ] black, white and 
aD 


, owned 





Clover. Messrs. J. C. & A. R. Sharp’s (Taunton, Mass.) liver and 
white pointer bitch Clover (A.K.R. 162), five dogs, by their Sefton 
(A K.R. 169). 

Cremorne. Messrs. J. C. & A. R. Sharp’s (Taunton, Mass.) lemou 
and white pointer bitch Cremorne (A.K.R. 164), eight (five dogs), by 
their Sefton (A.K.R, 169). 

Fanny Fern. Mr. Henry May’s (Augusta, Ga.) red Irish setter 
bitch Fanny Fern (Dan—Maud), Nov. 10, six (four dogs), by Harry S. 
(A.K.R. 223), 

Bow Queen. The Detroit Kennel Club’s (Detroit, Mich.) pointer 
bitch Bow Queen (A.K R. 558), Nov, 14, seven, by their champion King 
Bow (A.K.R. 83). 

Fanny. Mr. H. S. Gilbert’s (Millersburg, Pa.) beagle bitch Fanny 
(Lord Derby—Dutchess), Nov. 14, five, by imported Rattler, 

Luna. Mr. Geo. Schofield’s (Toronto, Can.) cocker spaniel bitch 
iam, Nev. 21, six (one dog), by champion Hornell Dandy. All 

ack. 

Myrtle. Messrs. W. H. & F. Ashburner’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) beagle 
bitch Myrtle (A.K.R. 387), Nov. 26, five, by Mr. N. Elmore’s imported 
Ringwood. 

Bush. Messrs W. H. & F. Ashburner’s Ca. Pa.) beagle 

more’s imported 


Ringwood, 
SALES. 
Ge See instructions at head of this column. 
Lockwood. Black, white and tan setter dog,whelped ——— (Lock— 


Chica), by Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R.I., to Mr. Geo. E. Fales, 
Central Falls, R. I. 

Spring Lock. Black, white and tan setter dog, whelped Lock 
= thicay, by Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R. L., to Mr. C. E. W. 
Bennett, Central Falls, R. I. 

Lock Jan. Black, white and tan setter dog. whelped ——— (Lock— 
Chica), by Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R. L, to Mr. Thos. Lee, 
Central Falls, R. I. 

Lock II. Black, white and tan setter dog, whelped ——— (Lock— 
Chica), by Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R. L., to Mr. Jas. H.Welsh, 
Central Falls, R. I. 

Josie. Black pointer bitch (Bow—Topsy), by Mr. L. F. Patterson, 
Bainbridge, Ga., to ir. Ado'ph Sander, Dayton, O. 

Romaine. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Jan. 13, 1881 (Elchu 
Rose), by Mr. Geo. T. Wells, Boston, Mass., to Dr. J. Frank Perry, 
same place. 5 

Mink. Irish water spaniel bitch, whelped May 8, 1883 (Pat—Tide), 
7 Mr. C. B. Rodes, Moberly, Mo., to Mr. F. B. Tirreli, Weymouth, 

ass. . 

Rector. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped June 29, 1883 (Snipe 
—Rita Croxteth), by Mr. G. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., to Mr. 
F. W. Forbes, Westboro, Mass. 

Bob White. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped June 29, 188% 
(Snipe—Rita Croxteth), by Mr. Geo. L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass., 
to Mr. Clarence Warreu, Waltham, Mass. 

Dougald. Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 55), by Mr. J. R. Housel, 
Watsenton, Pa., to Mr. Frank P, Dilley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mollie Bawn. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped Aug. 22, 1883, by 
Glencho out of Colleen Bawn (A.K.R. 507), by Mr.Chas.R. Squire,Troy, 
N.Y., to Mr. Edward Stanley, same place. ; 

Shaghraun. Red Irish setter dog, whelped Aug. 22, 1883, by Glen- 
cho out of Colleen Bawn (A.™@.R. 507), by Mr. Chas. R. Squire, Troy, 
N. Y., to Mr. F. E. Draper, Lansingburg, N.Y. 

Dash Horton and Don Horton. Gordon setter dogs, whelped July 
29, 1883 (Glen II.—Nellie Horton), by Mr. Geo. E. Browne. Dedham, 
Mass., to Mr. C. H. Leonard, Brocton, Mass. 

Ike Horton. Gordon setter dog, whelped July 29, 1883 (Glen II.— 
Nellie Horton), by Mr. Geo. E. Browne, Dedham, Mass., to Mr. Daniel 
Haley, same place. 

Rush—Juno whelps. Lemon and white pointer dogs, 4mos. old, by 
Mr. Edmund Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y., one to Mr. Geo. Heller, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and one to Mr. A. Diaz Miranda, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rowdy— Fanny whelps. Liver cocker spaniels, whelped Aug. 23, 
1883, by the Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel, a dog to Mr. H. L. Jes- 
sell, Waterbur. , Ct.;adog to Mr. David Cushion, Claremont, N. H.; a 
bitch to Mr. C. C. Badlam, Boston, Mass., and a bitch to Mr. (. A. 
Weaver, Newport, R. I. 

Lady Isabel. Lemon and white pointer bitch (A.K.R. 461), by Mr. 
Geo. S. Tucker, Peterboro’, N. H., to Mr. Geo. W. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, 


Mass. 
Gem. Cocker spaniel bitch, by Snipe (Romeo—Juliet) out of im- 





ported Feather, by Mr. Geo. S. Tucker, Peterboro’, N. H., to Mr. Geo. 


L. V. Tyler, West Newton, Mass. * 

Sarah. Black and tan beagle bitch (Ranter II.—Gysy), by Major 
Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. E. W. Dutton, West Paris, Me. 

Blackberry. Black greyhound dog (Charcoal—Queen Bess), by 
Major Lovejoy, Bethel. Me., to Mr. Harry Johnson, West Paris, Me. 

Dash. Cocker —— dog, by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. 
C. D. Robie, Lake Village, N. H. 

Midnight. Black Poses bitch (Charcoal—Queen Bess), by 
Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me., to Mr. Albert Dailey, Providence, R. I. 

Singo. eet bull-terrier dog, by Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me.. 
to Mr. Jas. Wilson, Albany, Me. . c 

Black Eagle. Black greyhound dog, by Major Lovejoy. Bethel, Me., 
to Messrs. Castle & Stern, Methuen, Mass. 

Jet W. Black spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 9, 1883, by Obo II.(A.K.R. 
422) out of Darkie (A.K.R. 250), by Mr. John Daly, Salmon Falls, 'N. H., 
to Mr. J. P. Willey, same place. : 

Darkie II. Black spaniel bitch, whelped Oct. 9, 1883, by Obo IT. 
(A.K.R. 482) out of Darkie (A.K.R. 250), by John Daily, Salmon Falls, 
N. H., to Mr. i Hill, same place. 

Twilight. Black greyhound bitch (Charcoal—Queen Bess), by 
Major ore Bethel, Me., to Mr. Albert Dailey, Providence, R. I. 

Beauchief. Collie dog, whel April 25, 1883 (G Buttercup), by 
= Ida F. Warren, Leicester, Mass., to Mr. Arthur Kelley, Lawrence, 

ass. 

Wagner. Collie dog, whelped Sept. 24, 1883 (Gyp— Buttercup), by 
be da F. Warren, Leicester, Mass., to Miss Ruth E. Hatch, same 

lace. 

. Miter. English terrier dog, Lg a 7, 1883 (Dandy—Fanny), 
by Mr. E. A. Merrill, Worcester, Mass., Miss Ida F. Warren, Lei- 
cester, Mass. ’ 

Wallace. Red Irish setter dog, whelped June 5, 1883 (Ruby--Kit) 

, 
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by Mr. J. H. Grimes, West Somerville, Mass., to Miss Ida F. Warren, 
Leicester, Mass. 

Hamlet. Mastiff dog, whelped Sept. 22, 1888 (Turk—Druidess), by 
ee. Al. Watts, Boston, Mass., to Miss Ida F. Warren, Leicester, 
SLASS. 

Nixey—Princess Louise whelp. Black and whiteEnglish setter bitch, 
whelped June 3, 1883, by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to 
Messrs. Vaiden & Houston, Uniontown, Ala. 

Royal Sultan. Blue belton > setter dog (A.K.R. 119), by the 
Detroit Kennel Club, Detreit, Mich., to Mr. Hugh Hill, New York. 

Taylor. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped March 5, 1883 
(Nixey—Prineess Louise). by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., 
to Mr. Geo. Gardner, Henrietta, Tex. 

Lorne—Lassie whelps. Black, tan and white collies, whelped Sept. 
14, 1883, by Mr. Fred. W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., a dog to Mr. C. Van 
W. Fish, Cleveland, O.; a bitch to Mr. R. F. Maher, Coneville, Ia., and 
a bitch to Mr. Doolitte, New Haven, Ct. 

Count Rapier—Reign whelps. English setters, whelped June 25, 
1883, by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., a black, white and 
tan dog to Mr. 8. 8. Hodges, Pontiac, Mich.; a black and white ticked 
dog to Dr. R. C. Brabham, Ellenton, 8. C.; a black and white ticked 
dog to Mr. R. S. Bostwick, Jackson, Mich., and a black, white and tan 
bitch to Messrs. Vaiden & Houston, Uniontown, Ala. 


question need not, it seems to me, have anything to do with the 
matter, 

Long-range shooting on the American plan (cleaning between 
shots) bas been practiced in this country since 1874, until it had 
become almost a national ‘‘sport.” It was practiced from New 
Orleans to Boston, and from New York westward to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Fort Snelling, Denver and San Francisco. — 

There is nothing particularly ‘‘practical” about cricket, but it is 
considered, nevertheless, an exceedingly pleasant and manly out- 
door sport. pe 

Long-range shooting with clean barrel is much more “practical 
than cricket. In fact, as I said before, it has led the way to scientific 
rifle making and rifle shooting. It is, in addition, one of the most en- 
joyable and efficacious outdoor recreations that business men could 
make use of if they would only stick to it, as an American sport, and 
not be so silly as to be shamed out of it by imitating the English on 
the ‘‘bob-tailed fox’’ plan. Why net foster it on our ranges same as 
in the past, making matches and ="s oy that will awaken the 
old enthusiasm! Our country is *‘big.”’ the English cannot be in- 
duced to come over, we can make matches among ourselves. Judg- 
ing by the splendid work done by Western men in their fall matches 
this year, they can select a team.of six or eight men that would put 
any Eastern men to their “‘trunfps,” if they did not carry off the 


the same ult, a score of sixteen consecutiv, 
buliseyes. I have never eee: appre to this in rifle =e 
, and I think it will be hard to beat. this an argument in favor 
muzzle-ioaders? Ido not think that it could have been accom. 
plished with any other kind of arm.—G. L. B. 


NEWARK, N. J.—The second match of the N. R. A. will commence 
on ruaey evening, 14tb inst. Clubs will shoot m the following order - 
Celluloid, Essex, Domestic, Warren, Plymouth, Frelinghuysen. The 
clubs will also furnish referees and scorers, as follows: Celluloid 
referee for Frelinghuysen, scorer for Essex; Essex referee for Celly- 
loid, scorer for mestic; Domestic referee for Essex, scorer for 
Warren; Warren referee for Domestic, scorer for Plymouth; Ply- 
mouth referee for Warren, scorer for Frelinghuysen; linghuysen 
referee for Plymouth, scorer for Celluloid. 

The scores in the last tournament were: Plymouth 417, Freling- 
huysen 458, Celluloid 446, Warren 432, Domestic 427. 

ewark and Jersey City police went to the butts on Tuesday after- 
noon, Dec. 4, at the Fre inghuyeen range. The teams consisted of 
ten men each, the Jersey City marksmen being selected from three 
original teams on the force in that city. Theresult was largely in 
favor of Newark, the score standing: Newark, 102; Jersey City, 83. 
A return match will be shot. 


BRINTON, Dec. 4.— A match was shot between Company G, 


PRESENTATIONS. earn? see Pn Fifth Regiment, and Company A, Fourteenth Regiment of Brooklyn. 
ie See instructions at head of this column. nae eee ; gee. 2 = 2 9 pt — Gennen a a —— o six —_ ——. oma a s0yds. 
Sam Lock. Black, white and tan setter dog, whelped ——— (Lock | tercollegiate Shooting Association”’ that will include ‘‘graduates.”’ with mulltary rites. © result of the match wag ry for the 


New Yorkers by a score 418 td 365. At ‘eri the score was: Com- 
ag A, 229; Company G, 216; at 500yds., Company A, 189; Company 

. 179. It is probable that a second match will be shot between the 
teams of the two commands. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


IRA PAINE.—Detroit, Mich.—On Dec, 4 Mr. Ira Paine gave a pri- 


NOVEMBER 23. KERR. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


SARATOGA RIFLE CLUB.—Saratoga Springs, Dec. 1.—200-yard 
match on Massachusetts target. Wind, variable; light, strong. 
TE OIE. Sins o5 sieve ascecede 7 06snue 12 11 12 12 10 11 9 10 12 10—109 
EE: 50. osu saascaseaueeiaan seas 12 10 12 12 11 8 9 11 11 10--106 
NN 65 55.55.3500 nae <eease. tsetse 11 9 12 911101210 9 11—104 
bh ee re 1010 12 91111 910 9 10—101 


—Chica), by Mr. Walter B, Peck, Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. Charles P. 
Moier, Central Falls, R. I. 

Lady Lock. Black, white and tan setter bitch,whelped (Lock 
—Chica), by Mr. Walter B. Peck, Pawtucket, R. I., to Mr. Thos, Gaf- 
feny, Barrowsville, Mass. 

Sir Garnett. English setter dog, whelped May 29, 1882 (Gladstone 
—Frost), by Mr. J. C. Higgins, Delaware City, Del., to Mr. R. M. 
Brown, Jr., Amherst Court House, Va. Fi 

John C. Black and white English setter dog puppy (Dashing Mon- 
arch—Vannette), by Mr. J. C. Higgins, Delaware City, Del., to Dr. W. 
A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va. 3 

Flyaway. Black, white and tan English setter bitch puppy (Dash- 























Te II envincé¥0s0seeesevssecesnensang 1111 911121111 7 9 9—101 i 
ing Monarch—List), by Mr. John C. Higgins, Delaware City, Del., to | H Wellington.. ...11 8 9 91112 9 12 10 10—100 | vate exhibition of his inimitable feats with the rifle, pistol and shot- 
Mr. R. M. Brown, Jr., Amherst Court House, Va. OS 911 71010 101111 9—100 | gun, toa party of Detroit gentlemen. Mr. Paine, fresh from his deer 
Sir Garnett. English setter dog, whelped May 29, 1882 (Gladstone | W H Gibbs.............. .. 610 8 7 9121112 8— 94| hunt in Northern Michigan, was in fine form, and the afternoon was 
Frost), by Mr. R. M. Brown, Jr., Amherst Court House, Va., to Mr. | I D Roods...............--00eeee cerns 7 812 6 7 11 11 10 10 10— 92 | a most enjoyable one to the spectators. The celebrated marksman 
A. Holton, High Point, N. C. PEER Sc cpsecpcnesensanmanens ee 810738599 9 7% left Detroit on the 6th inst. bound for Europe, where his success in 
Lennow. Black, tan and white collie dog, whelped Sept. 14, 1883], Saturday, Dec. 8.—Light wind and bad light. his particular line has been phenomenal. During the afternoon a 
(Lorna—Lassie), by Mr. Fred.W. Rothera to Mr. C. E. Howitt,Guelph, | F D Wheeler................... .-+e0e 12 10 12 11 11 10 11 11 11 12—111 | couple of races were shot by teams chosen on the grounds, which 
Unt. age , EE UNE 6 0 <0 ciaicnesineacentaseceners 10 11 12 12 11 12 10 11 9 12—110 | was just across the river. Iappend the scores. First maich, Live 
King Bow—Devonshire Lass whelp. Liver and white ticked pointer | § P Wells...................-eee0ee00e 12 12 11 9 12 10 10 11 11 10—108 | pigeons, 25yds. rise, use of both barrels allowed, usual boundaries : 
dog, whelped Sept. 19, 1883, by the Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, | AG Hull............ .....-.eeeseeeeee 12121011 9111111 9 11—107 E. H, Gillman’s Side. aise ,,,, Ira Paine’s Side. 
Mich, to Judge Walter Swykart, Hamtramack, Mich. W Allerdice. = 7 = . = . " : . —— oo oon ; ; : ar in Tome. aa ar sae 0 F Ff 4 
xc 1E c Wn. vo cecwchwweenetcneeuetseesacee —101 | E Gillman...... os A Baker ....... _ 
EXCHANGED. e B Gage 1011 8 9 7 12 10 11 11 11-100 | Wm McSweeny.1 1 1 ly 1 —5 J Jardine........ i ty Tt f<4 
Re"See instructions at head of this column. FEMUR GUUDT 3 5 ocx sicceseaeesonees 91110 7 9 911 911 11— 97| FW Eddy.... .1 1 0 1* 0 —3 Blackmer........ 1 -F ee ae 
Ruby O’ More —Bess. Major Lovejoy, Bethel Me., has exchanged J Hays Re ae ae eo ae 7 911111010 912 8 9— 96 — a 
with Mr. J. L. Thayer the red Irish setter bitch Ruby O’More (Ned | p 4 White. 2000122) .22222: 11697 8 911 910 10— 90 S 17 16 
ao ae See ee : ss | FA White. 0... oe eeee seen reer eee re ae 
Elcho—Bridget O’More) for the retriev er spaniel bitch Bess BOSTON, Dec. 8.—The regular meet of the Massachusetts Rifle quilied with second herwel, 
DEATHS. Assggiation was held at Walnut Hill to-day. The conditions for shoot- E. H. Gillm an’s Si a Ira Paine’s Side 
G2” See instructions at head of this column. ing Were very good, a gentle breeze blowing from the rear toward E H Gillman ii eee eo bk = = 
Buttercup. Red Irish setter bitch, 44gyrs. old, owned by Mr. Walter | the firing points interfering but little with the flight of the bullets. | 5 Guess... 0 0.6.14: PA Beker. 0000 0-0 
R. Peet, New York, Aug. 27, in parturition. ‘ The scores are appended: ; Wm McSweeny...0 1 1 1 1—4 JJardine.......... 1010 1-3 
Relle. Red Irish setter bitch, 12yrs. old, owned by Mr. W. J. Bick- Creedmoor Practice Match. F W Edd wt 101 6 ee 1406 4 
erton, Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 26, from disease of the heart. D Kirkwood......... 555515544547 J E Darmoody...... 453444545442 V ecceeceee Seg ae ne ES 
Gretchen II, Blue belton English aan wee puppy oo oa EAE” eee os pp en cacaars Sat oe 14 14 
chen), owned by Mr. L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., from dis- |S PUTIN . ..o.0:0:9.0:00 45545 Y wards........4544445443 -- : ‘ Ss ; 
temper. E Burleigh... 4454545454—44 W F Fowle (mii)... .5824944444—9s | _, It is but fair to add that several of the shooters had never befor 
Nip--Josie whelp. Liver pointer bitch, owned by Mr. L. F. Patter- | J L Fowle (mil)..... 4444444544—42 W Kirkwood........ 3452434454—38 Mr E Gillman whose name appears in the above score, is better 


IME 2. sce 414544544442 HA Lewis (mil)... 3445333444—36 


son, Bainbridge, Ga., from distemper. 
OS DAViS, «445-5250 445454444442 


Rudy. White, hlack and tan beagle bitch, whelped April 11, 1883 known to readers of sportamen’s papers in this country, as well as 


England and Ireland, by his nom de plume of *‘Cherry Brandy.’’ The 





(champion Lee—Cloudy). owned by Mr. F. W. Wheaton, Wilkesbarre, Creedmoor Prize Match. occasion was his début at the tra’ 

eae eee ae ; . s ; p in Detroit, so his shooting was 
Pa , Oct. 17, from blood poisoning. : — teeeeeee ae ae 7 ae deere eee watched with interest. He shot in excellent form, killing ail his birds 
- a = A oem pelgcer iene 3454485545—43 Ww B Conant... .. 444444344441 | Cleanly. “Cherry Brandy” is certainly made of the right stuff, and 
os “ ixty-cicl LM ee eee Decimal Match, | ; isa thorough sportsman. An incident of the afternoon was worth 
Six hundred and sixty-eight. EF Rionardso 610 9898 77 6 3-77 | Seeing. The trap was not far from the river, which, in fact, en- 
Aas mess 2 rrr ens 8 510 5 5 5 5 910 8_7 | Croached upon one side of the boundary lines. A hard hit bird went 
The Ohio & aiestetnet Railway 1s the shortest and quickest route J P Bates. eee Vet he re 5 10 89539 9 8 10—68 down inside the imaginary lines, lighting, however, upon a log in the 
hetween St. Louis and Cincinnati and between St. Louis and Louis- SRTERR Te koe nen ie 7 4:8 5 10 6786 4—62 | Tiver. about twenty feet from land. Upon the bird being challenged. 
ville, and the best road between Louisville and Cincinnati. Palace B Reinet ce ee oe . 68666 6 5 6—58 “Cherry Brandy” started to retrieve it, but quickly seeing it could 
sleeping coaches and solid trains are run between all three cities. , oe oo ae Decimal Match (Rest) not be gathered without a swim, with no talk whatever commenced 
Through palace coaches are also being run by this road between St. JN Frye : 9 9 810101010 8 9 10-95 peeling off his clothes, and would have plunged into the icy water 
Louis, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, and be- | yg a Ree ace eee ee 10 91010 9 91010 § 9—94| Bad not the challengers offered to allow the bird as dead. As the 
tween Cincinnati and New Orleans. Sportsmen desiring to transport : SC AL Paden Gone ok ee 1010 81010 8 10 10 10 8—94 | Match wasa friendly one for blood not money, “Cherry Brandy's” 

their dogs over this road may get an order to have them passed free 8 10101010 910 910 793 | Sit was certainly remarkable.—DELTA. 
by writing to W. B, Shattuc, General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. | @ @ Gordon 9 91010 810 9 9 9 891 LYNN, Mass., Dec. 7.—The Lynn Central Shooting Club held its 
Kounels always sendy, so that there is no chance for losing 8405 OF | GG Marais... ......-<.+.eece-c0-2+s 8 10 10 1010 910 8 9 7-98] third shoot for the silver cup to-day. A large party of shooters 
OnE HONE RNS Nip EM BE eiccntencssi aire 9 8 7 9 8 810 8 10 10S | were present. The cup is to be shot for weekly, and the one making 


the highest score out of a possible 20 at clay-pigeons is to be the win- 
ner. It will become the ——— of the one who wius it three times. 
The scores are as follows: Nov. 23, E. Barry, 19; Nov. 30, E. W. 





WORCESTER, Mass., Dec. 6.—The Worcester Rifle Association had 
their regular meeting at Pine Grove Range to-day. The American 








Rifle and Gr ap Shoating. aie a possible 100: ascetics ao See Seaee See Webster, 17; Dec. 7, T. G. Strater, 17. The contest is open to all 
S ROMMNGE icc occ se cescs stress 9 10 9 8 10 10 9 10 9 89g] Comers ae entrance fee. iti telialile 2 
Re-entry 9 810 10 910 910 7—89 en clay-pigeon sweeps were snot, WI sixteen competitors, as 
Hmm Re-entry eee > 72 es ee torre is ent—T. G. Strater, first; Webster and Sam d 
A Williams 91010 9 99 8 4 9-84 Se ae eases t eee? ibe, ¢ peon, second; 

snipe aaiaelatll aca S Clark 86 5 5 9 9.1010 9-83 | ee ie ee Barnard and T. @. Strater, first; Frost and Sa 
Editor Forest and Stream: MOROAOOTEOR: «5.55: c0cees sessenen’ 9 899 10 8 4° 9 2 5-80 pret ge i cmp nel We ’ ; = mp- 

In the editorial columns of your Nov. 18 issue, after referring to the | H C French..................-...++- 8 98 9 & 910 O 9 10—7%77 sonaind Event. Frost and oe first: Sampson, second: 

fact that Harvard, Princeton, and the University of Pennsylvania | AS Rice.................... -eee eee 699858 99669 &@S third. ; ’ ’ pson, ; George, 
have rifle and gun clubs, you say, *‘Why can we not see a series of in- | J N Morse, Jr...........0 cee eee eee 8 7710 8 97 6 5 9—% Memaetia Event—Hatch, first; Webster, T. Strater and H. Strater, 


tercollegiate rifle and clay-pigeon matches?" 

I heartily indorse your suggestion with this proviso: That college 
graduates be allowed to become members of the college rifle or gun 
club nearest them, and have equal privileges with undergraduates in 
the use of ranges, grounds, etc., and have the right to join inter- 
collegiate and other matches, by subscribing to the rules and paying 
their proper share of all assessments. 

By joining graduates with undergraduates in this matter, the pecu- 
niary strength of the Association would be, I think, greatly increased. 

The Intercollegiate Association might have annual matches during 
regatta week, at New London, and to that end the authorties of that 
city might assist in procuring proper grounds, in the erection of long 
and short range targets, to be used for that purpose. Or the Associa- 
tion might secure the use of the Creedmoor range for a fall meeting 
in September and October. 

For one, [ would be glad to contribute my full share toward a *‘con- 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 6.—At the last meet of members of the 
Gardner Rifle Club at Hackmatack Range, members were present 
and made records as follows out of a possible 100. The American 
decimal target was used, 200yds. off-hand: 

GP BARAT... isics cesccscy De ee alo ncn cusanckdevenwsaeh 84 
RN oink ace smne ce oncecneee i Be OO Ee er 76 
NT co ais siocw.s9s orsnise eres 86 CShumway............. eaeoeae 74 
SE ee ee A eies cote val 

ST. LOOIS, Dec. 3.—The fortnightly contest between the Mound 
City and the Gassard rifle teams took place Dec. 1, and resulted in a 
victory for the former. The Gassard shot at the Laclede Gallery on 
a 75-foot range and one-inch bullseye, using a Ballard rifie with a 
globe sight. The Mound City team shot at the Temple Gallery on 
a 55-foot range, under the same conditions. Each contestant was al- 
lowed ten shots, and the possible score was 120. Tie following is the 
score of the two teams: 


second; Sawyer and Grove, third. 

Fifth Event—Geerge and T. G. Strater, first; Webster and Barnard, 
second; Nichols and Sampson, third. 

Sixth Event—Frost, first; George and H. Strater, second; Sawyer 
and T. G. Strater, third. 

Seventh Kvent—Nichols and T. Strater, first; Hatch and H. Strater, 
second; Sawyer, third. 

——, Evertt—Barry and T. G. Strater, first; Hatch, second; Saw- 
yer, third. 

Ninth Event—George, first; Barnard and Frost, second; Gove and 
Barry, third. 

Tenth Event—Frost and George, first; Sampson, second; Gove and 
T. H. Strater, third. . 

The next shoot will be held Dec. 14. 


BOSTON, Dec. 5.—The glass ball and clay-pigeon matches held at 


summation” so ‘devoutly to be wished" , Mound City. Walnut Hill to-day called together a good field of shooters, and sev- 
The fact is we are too apt, in this perpetual-motion country of ours, | wC MeNut.............122 12 12 12 2 RW WM ON 11-117 eral close and exciting events were-contested, the result in each of 

to put away allincentives to outdoor sports and recreation the mo- | J R Brook@............. 12 12 12 11 12 12 12 12 11 11—116 which is appended: 

ment we turn our backs on the college walls. In England howcom-| R 4 Russell... ......... 11 12 11 11 12 11 12 11 12 12—115 First event (five clay_birds)--Parker, Schaefer, Hart and Eddy di- 

mon tt is to see men of middle age. and those of even more advanced | 4 R Jones..............12 11 12 11 11 12 12 11 12 11—115 vided first, Barnard, Bean and Johnson second, Lewis third, De 

years, eagerly keeping up the sports of youth—cricket, tennis, boat- | Tg Archer.......... 12 12 12 11 11 12 10 12 11 11—114—557 | Rochemont and Gove fourth. 

ing, shooting, etc. What a great gain to the physical vigor of our Gassard Team. Second event (five glass balls)—Sampson and Schaefer divided first. 

race, if we would more closely imitate their example in this respect. | Geh Hasfurther.. ....11 10 11 12 11 12 12 12 12 11—114 Hodgdon, Cutting and Newton second, De Rochemont and Lewis 
I speak earnestly in this matter because I know so well from my | J WReis. .......... .. 11 11 12 12 10 12 12 12 12 12-116 third, Brackett and Johnson fourth. 

own experience how great is the benefit to be derived from rifle prac- | Capt SGassard..........11 12 11 11 12 11 11 12 12 12-116 Third event (seven clay birds)—Parker, Barnard and Williams di- 

tice, especially long-range shooting. It takes one into the open air, | WRCottrell............ 11.19 28 11 11 10 18 11 18 e108 vided first, Field, Schaefer and Sampson second, Cutting third, De 

expands the lungs. clears eye and brain, steels the nerves and, more | J HScott............-... 12 11 10 11 12 11 11 10 12 11—111—571 | Rochemont and Adams fourth. 


and better than all, absorbs the mind completely in its work of con- 
quering the elements—the winds, light and shade, air-density, attrac- 
tion of gravitation, moisture and dryness, heat and cold—and drives 
out for the time all thought and care of business. 

‘This is the great merit of long-range shooting,” said Gen. 
(now a U. S. Senator) to Professor ———— (both returning from an 
afternoon's’ enjoyment of the range). ‘Well, Professor, for this 
afternoon I didn’t know that - (mentioning his business) was 
within a thousand miles of here!” 

Of course I am aware that very many persons prefer using the rifle 
off-hand at short range. There are others who prefer the shotgun to 
the ritle at all times. I will not quarrel with the advocates of either 
practice. They are hoth doing themselves and the public a great 
service in fostering a healthful and gentlemanly outdoor amusement, 
which no intemperate man or debauchee can ever follow with suc- 
cess. 

while I am on the subject, I wish to protest against the interdiction 
of ‘‘non-cleaning matches’? in long-range work. The English and 
certain imitative Americans seem to have suddenly ciscovered that 
cleaning rifles between shots isn’t ‘‘practical!"’ 

It seems to me to have another meaning. The English and other 
foreign teams (all made up of Enghsh subjects) introduced this style 
of shooting in America, and shot match after match with our Amer- 
icau representatives, in every case cleaning between shots (whether 
using muzzle or breech-loaders), and were beaten every time, except 
in one Canadian match. Suddenly they discover that non-cleaning 
between shots is the only “‘practical’” method. It reminds me of the 
fable of the fox that lost his tail in a trap, who thereupon tried to 
make the other foxes believe that the cropped tail wasa new fashion, 


Fourth event (seven glass balls)—Nichols first, Field, Schaefer and 
De Rochemont divided second, Johnson and Sampson third, Cutting 
and Sawyer fourth. 

Fifth event (seven clay birds)—Schaefer, Barnard and Chase divided 
first, Field and Brackett second, Bean and Sawyer third, Johnsonand 
Cutting fourth. 

Sixth event (three pairs double balls)—Curtis, Bean and De Roche- 
mont divided first, Johnson and Schaefer second, Warren and Fieid 
third, Nichols and Sampson fourth. 

Seventh event (five glass balls)—Field, Sampson and Williams di- 
vided first, Sampson and Williams second, Nickols and French third, 
Lewis and Chase fourth. 

Ninth event (five glass balls)—Field first, Williams and Schaefer 
second, Curtis and Sawyer third, Johnson and Lewis fourth. 


ST. CLAIR, Pa., Dec. 6.—First monthly contest held bere Nov. 29. 
First shoot was at live pigeons, 2 traps, 2lyds. rise, 80yds. boundary: 
5, Farne 5, Hart 0; total 10. Sproats 7, Evans 3, Daddow 1; 
total 11. Contest for club’s silver medal, clay pigeons, 2 screened 
Ligowsky i 7yds. apart, third notch, 18yds. rise: 
Evans....{...1111010100-—6 Farne....... 0011000111-5 
ee 01001001024 §proats.....0011000100—3 
Daddow..... 0100011001-4 MO ss cous od 0000010000-1 
Mr. Evans holds the medal until next contest, Dec. 25. Contests 
are to be held monthly, and medal finally becomes the property of 
the member who first wins it for the third time. 


ALGONQUIN GUN CLUB.—New York, Dec. 7.—Result of seventh 
contest for Composition Ball Company’s badges. Messrs. Czasebeer 
Hill and Hanna at 2lyds., the rest at 18yds. 


Camp BELL. 


HALIFAX, N. S.. Dec..6.—The annual meeting of the Provincial 
Rifle Association was held in the Field Battery Orderly Room, Prince 
street, this evening. The attendance was nct so largeas usual. The 
twentieth annual report of the Council, with that of the Tréasurer, 
was presented and adopted. The reports show an increased member- 
ship. with a number now of 138. The death of Gen. Sir Fenwick 
Williams, who for so many years assisted the Association by the an- 
nual donation of a valuable prize, was recorded with deep regret. 

The Council procured the cup presented by the merchants of Hali- 
fax last year, and also a medal to replace the challenge medal finally 
won last year. The advantage of military markers was spoken of and 
thanks tendered to Lord Russell and others for allowing the same. 
The general result of the shooting shows —— improvement. A 
change is being made in the target system at the Bedford Ranges, 
and at the next annual competition there will be sixteen canvas 
targets ready for use, cimilar to those used at Ottawa, and the Coun- 
cil believes a great saving of time will thereby be effected. For the 
past year the expeuses amounted to $2,764.16. the receipts to $2,768.40, 
including a balance of $262.50 on hand from last year, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand Dec. 1, 1883, of $4.24. 

Gen. Laurie and Messrs. John F. Stairs, M. P., and D. B. Wood- 
worth, M. P., were elected members of the Council of the Dominion 
Rifle Association from this Association. 

The following council were elected for the ensuing year: Col. 
Bremner, Col. Mackintosh, Lieut. H. J. Harris, Gen. urie, Col. 
Mackinlay, Capts. Weston, Barnhill, Craine, J. E. Curren and Garri- 
son, Col. Mowbray, Maj. Egan, Surgeon Trensman, Col. McPherson 















much to be desired and emulated. Hec fabula docet. etc. and Capt. Bishop. Cassebee: 22 Durseith 
The fact is, that the great improvement in rifles, military as well A STEEP SCORE.—Portiand, Me., Bec. 8.—Editor Forest and | Hill...... wees ...21 Male... 
as sporting, and the present knowledge of all the elements that go to | Stream: The following account of a remarkable score, made with a | Hann: Loewer 
make up the mest accurate long-range work, are largely due 'o the | rifle, off-hand, by a respectable professional gentleman, cf this city, | Lordly™........................ Berdar 
use of a clean barrel in long-range shooting. While I wholly | and a friend who was with him, was given to me by the gentleman | Sauer..... .. ............0000000: 7. Bremnem .... 5.00.3 
approve of the present endeavor to attain greater perfection in the | himself. The rifie used is a muzzle-loader, of about 8 or 9lbs. weight. | Griswold Montgomery. 
use of military rifles at long ranges, without cleaning between shots, | The distance measured off was 180yds.; bullseye on target, 2in. After | McLane................ ......... 8 Von Lengerke....... vesctp eres 22 
I do protest against Americans being so easily taken in by tne ‘‘bob | the sights (globe and peep) were adjusted, the gentleman fired eight | Lundie.......... Mi sb wilta Soden et te Perey ene 17 


shots, putting eight bullets into the bullseye. He then passed the 


tailea fox’ dodge, as to exclude from our own a the style of 
ica rifle over to his friend, who, with the same number of shots, produced 


Ties resulted as follows: Cassebeer first, Hill second, and Hanna 
shooting in which we excel. Indeed, the “‘practical” aspect of the ; 


third.—J. E. M. L. 
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Dec, 18, 1888. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT.—Louisville, Ky., Nov. 
we. Bloom, President Ligow Cy Pigeon Co., Cincinnati: 
Yours of 28d. inst. to hand and in reply, will say you are at liberty to 

= my name in connection with your ao tournament at ——_ ‘ 
Use oy way you think to its interest. I will be glad to help you make 
it a success. We to follow your tournament with the most 
important event in way of live bird shooting ever given in this 
- ountry; particulars of which will soon appear. There should be no 
c ounict between clay and live bird shooting, and I am now satisfied 
ou have no disposition to fight the latter; though at one time I was 
hed to believe you were. Yours truly, Jonn M. BaRsour, Pres. Louis- 
ville Sportsmen’s Association. 








Bachting. — 


To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 





A SLANDERER REBUKED. 


rI\HE World of Monday, Dec. 3, publishes a column of diatribe on 

yachting. To the article itself I will not refer. The direct charge is 
made distinctly and repeatedly in the World that a public “‘advocate”’ 
pas been hired and is paid for “writing up” cutters. As Iam the 
only “advocate”’ of cutters before the public, and the only person 
engaged in publicly writing in their favor, these charges refer to me 
in person, and to me they will be attributed by the readers of the 


World. 

I stamp the charge made in the World as a malicious slander, pro- 
ceeding from contemptible motives. I have never received one cent 
nor any reward whatsoever, directly or indirectly, to influence a 
single line, or word, or sketch, from my pen. 

I have, to avoid even the shadow of any insinuation, refused the 
personal acquaintance and discouraged all advances of a friendly 
nature from gentlemen of my own belief and views. I have labored 
untiringly. wholly disinterestedly, moved by no other purpose than 
that of the honesty of my convictions. I may be all wrong in the 
stand I have taken, but one thing shall not happen: The honesty of 
my work and the integrity of my character shall not be assailed. 

I ask the World to put its slander in a form specific enough to make 
it amenable to the laws of the country. I cannot prevent the World's 
sneaking insinuations, carefully guarded to elude responsibility, and 
yet direct and sufficiently plain to drive to the quick the poisoned 
arrows of malice and vilification. But the World shall either be 
specific enough to be held accountable, or else, in its failure to accept 
the issue, it shall be convicted of aiding and abetting a common liar, 

C. P. KunHarpr. 


CRUISE OF THE ILEEN. 


TS cutter, with Mr. Arthur Padelford on board, arrived o:f the 

Delaware Breakwater at 4 A. M. Wednesday, Dec. 5. She left 
the ancho age off Stapleton, 8. 1.,o0n Monday, Dec. 3, at2 P. M., in 
very light airs from N.W., which lasted urtil evening when it came 
out S.E. and veered to S.S.W. very fresh, kicking up a nasty sea in 
very snort time. The cutter put in at the Breakwater Wednesday, 
4A, M., and laid there until Thursday, 9 A. M., when it was blowing 
nicely from N.E. Toward evening it grew very light, and during the 
night there was scarcely any wind. The cutter anchéred in Norfolk 
harbor on Friday, Dec. 7, at 2 P. M., after a most charming run down 
from Henlopen. A gentleman on board writes that the cutter did all 
and more than could be asked of any yacht of her size, and that 
everybody is pleased with her performance in a way no words can 
express. The owner made a visit to Baltimore on business maiters, 
but has since rejoined the vessel with some friends, and proposed to 
sailat once forthe South coast and the West Indies. During the 
heavy weather the main trysail was found a most convenient sail, 
the big boom of the regular mainsail being stowed. The same letter 
winds up with the following: ‘We all trust, after our experiences in 
the Ileen, that you will continue your efforts in behalf of the only 
boat to go to sea in, win races with, and be comfortable in.”’ 


SHARPIES. 


I HAVE been intending to give « fuller account of the true qualities 

of sharpies as they have come out in my experience, but [ have 
been so occupied in getting out a new edition of my sporting works 
that I have not had the time till now. As to the proportions of 
Heartsease I would premise that I built her for comfort not for speed; 
it was only when she seemed to develop unexpected speed that the 
discussion of her merits and demerits has drifted in that direction. 
Imade her one foot wider and two feet shorter than her builder 
approved. She is 58x15ft. instead of being 60x14, as he wished. For 
this improvement in her model I am willing to take all the credit if 
he wishes. No boat can be comfortable which is less than 15ft. beam, 
to give room to sit in an arm chair at table. We do not sit on the 
berths all day long till they are as hard as boards, but they are en- 
tirely under the deck, and so pleasant that when Mr. Seth Green is 
with me he utterly declines to stay at my house so long as there is 
anything to eat on beard the Heartsease. 


SPEED. 


I don’t mean any reflection on the cutters when I say that it is the 
manure boat which is the terror to slow-going pleasure craft. When 
the purveyor of fertilizers passes to windward the sensitive yacht 
owner, with a party of ladies on beard, wishes that he had cuosen 
some other style of navalarchitecture. Well, { found not only that 
I was safe from the manure sloop. but that Heartsease could pass all 
the working vessels, even to windward, which was her worst point of 
sailing. As for the brush with the H rus, of which a good deal 
more has been said than was necessary, it was like most as 
races, far from conclusive. Understanding that Mr. Masury wished 
t» test the two types of rig, we ran over to Hesperus as soon as we 
saw her, and, rounding up in her wake, kept after her, jammed close 
on the wind. Heartsease held her in speed, but, as I have said, 
dropped slowly to leeward. Then we kept off alittle, thinking she 
would follow and try the boats at all points, and not supposing that 
we were running for any particular place. At the same time I had 
the further impression we would gain as much by our excra speed as 
we lost, even to windward. We were soon a mile ahead of her, but 
considerably to leeward. We then made one or two stretches, but 
seeing that Hesperus was bound to Fire Island, and as we had to re- 
turn to Sayville, we put about. I freely admit that the yawl beat the 
schooner on that course. which is the latter’s worst point of sailing, 
and in that breeze, but that she is the faster boat I do not consider 
at all settled. Two slcops sed us both, and I afterward caught 
the faster of these in a good breeze, a point or so off the wind, and 
passed her so fast that the party on board gazed at me with surprise 
depicted in their faces. As to thrashing in a sea to windward, she 
does nothing of the kind, but she might if there was very heavy 
weather. Nothing which we ever have in the South Bay troubles her 
in the least. She was in commission and I was aboard of her nearly 
every day for eighteen months after she was built, and she 
required no repairs. We never met any storm which caused the 
least feeling of uneasiness, the only serious danger we enconntered 
in our entire Southern trip being from getting aground in spite of the 
little water she drew. I don’t believe sharpies will win races so long 
~ < oe measurement continues and the course is to windward 
and back. 


SAFETY. 


Inever was tripped by a sea and I do not wish to be. There are 
enough other things to trip a man up in this life without the ocean 
taking a hand in, but I know that sucn accidents happen, and proba- 
bly a sharpie is peculiarly liable to trem, The sea could get a rank 
hold by catching under the sharp edge of the bilge, but [ have heeled 
her down till the water came up to the cabin deck and did not dis- 
Cover the least feeling of tenderness, so that in my opinion an ordin- 
ary capsize could only be ag about by a very sudden and severe 
Squall or great cafelessness. If caught in a gale at sea and unable to 
Claw off the lee shore I think I could beach her, but then again I would 
prefer to run for harbor betore the gale got under neadway, and 
Heartsease would run a long distance before she came to grief. There 
will always be people drowned, provided our coast remains as it is, 
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SAIL PLAN SINGLEHAND YAWL. 


and I doubt if there is any one going to improve it much. Indeed, I 
would as lief be in Heartsease on the ocean in a gale as in acutter of 
twice her size as she would live longer I think, and get out of the 
trouble sooner, I know, but then so liberal am I that I would rather 
let any one else be there in my place on such an occasion, If Hearts- 
ease fills she will float, and there is a good deal of comfort in that: a 
raft is better than nothing by a large majority. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Roslyn yawl rig does not seem to me to present advantages 
enough to justify its existence. So great is the strain on the gaff that 
the iron straps eat into the wood quickly, besides the simpler plan is 
to havea pole mast and leg-of-mutton sail, ora small gaff with a 
little more hoist. I have worked the Heartsease alone by myself for 
a week, but the mainsail of the Hesperus cannot be got up without a 
winch; so with the Nonpareil arrangement under the forefoot, that is 
a false bottom; something better certainly ought to be invented than 
a plan which prevents caulking without pulling your boat’s bottom to 
pieces. Why cannot the forefoot have the planks cut either half or 
wholly in two, and thus brought to the necessary wedge shape’ As 
to the balance rudder, its only excuse for being is dire necessity, if 
that exists. No one seems to be able to tell me whether there is any 
such necessity, and I shall have to find out for myself. So it comes 
down to where I started. Heartsease was not built for speed, but if 
any one wants a comfortable, safe, good, able vessel for shoal work 
he will get more in the sharpie build than in any other way I know. 
As 1 seem to have spoken rather against Mr. Clapham’s inventions, 
let me say that I believe he will build the strongest sharpie that can 
be built and do honest work. Heartsease has never wrung or twisted in 
the least, and the stateroom doors will open and sbut just as well when 
she is heeled away down as when she is on an even keel; and if he 
keeps on trying he may get the exact improvement which is wanted, 
but which does not seem yet to have been obtained. In reference to 
the “bug-eyes”’ of the Chesapeake I never could find out anything 
more about them, although I wrote tothe man to whom I was re- 
ferred. In cruising it is wt probable that a sharpie would make as 
good time as any yacht of her size, and as for accommodations, a 
sixty-foot boat will give you two staterooms and four berths in the 
cabin, besides the forecastle for crew and cooking. 

Rosert B. RoosEveE.r. 


ILEEN A GRAND SEA BOAT. 


WE have collected such evidence as could be got, bearing upon 

the performance of Ileen. That we are notinvestingthe false- 
hoods to which currency has been given with any undue importance 
appears from the following letter we have received from a gentleman 
oR, interested in the question: 

“Dve been in to see you about six times to congratulate you on the 
great success of the Ileen. The trip South busted up, boat unseaworthy, 
up manageable and a dead failure every way. Her owners are afraid 
to go to sea in her again.”’ 

he gentleman quoted is sincere enough. His ‘‘facts’’ were picked 
up gossiping in the New York Y. C, rooms and on “‘the street.” 

e@ have no personal reference to him when we indict the state- 
ments in the foregoing quotation aslies each and every one of them. 
Lies without the faintest trace of truth as their foundation. 

The Ileen was never within three hundred miles of Hatteras. She 
was engaged in cruising off and on outside the Hook to test her gear 
and shake things down before clearing for a southerly voyage. During 
those tests she struck intothe ugly weather and sea, the disastrous 
effects of which filled the columns of the daily papers at the time. 
We now offer evidence of how the LIleen performed from sources 
which certainly cannot be accused of partiality for cutters. Capt. 
oa Towns, well known to New York sailing circles, writes as 
under: 

“We have tried the Teen for the last four daysin pretty bad weather 
about fifty miles S.E. of Sandy Hook, and she worked to my entire 
satisfaction. She is a perfect daisy; she will do anything but talk, 
She is as dry and easy as an old shoe and all the pilots who saw the 
Tieen in company with their boats at sea, are perfectly in love with 
her, and so much so that when building again, they propose to have a 
boat like her!”’ 

The Ileen returned from the experimental trials, adjusted compass 
and after waiting till Monday P. M. to enable Mr. Padelford’s 
brother to join, the Ileen put to sea bound on a cruise to Bermuda 
and the West Indies. Mr. Arthur Padelford, the owner, cannot find 
words of _— enough forthe behavior of this vessel. He is as 
— of the Ileen as a dog with two tails. He willstick to his ship 

hroughout. Upon Ileen’s return, it is propopsed to sail her across to 
England and tackle the crowd of forties in the liveliest bouts and 
grandest se matches the world ever sees. Not, however, until 
she has given the flat-footed tribe a twist in home waters. With 
these disposed of, bigger game is to be hunted. 

We are promised the log of the Ileen as her cruise proceeds. 


THE COMING PILOT BOAT. 


To superb mnaeinn qualities of the new cutter Ileen are the talk 

among the pilots along the Staten Island shore. ‘*Why, sir, she 
was as dry as a bone, and going along stiff and comfortable,when we 
were plunging aboutand scarcely could keep the schooner to her 
course. And the way that cutter worked upto the windward in a 
heavy sea, why, sir, we stared at her in amazement.” The Ileen has 
become the pilot’s ideal of a powerful, dry and weatherly sea boat, 
and so much is her speed to windward admired, that in the competi- 
tion for the fastest boat suitable for their needs, some pilots are 
seriously contemplating the building of a cutter. Mark our words. 
Famous as our pilot schooners may be, the day is not far distant 
when a cutter will be off our coast with a big black number in her 
mainsail as a welcome signal to the fresh instalments of aldermen, 
policemen, ap4 voters pouring in upon these shores, 


— 
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THE NEW SINGLEHANDER. 


WE produce in this issue the sail plan for the singlehand yawl, 
whose tines appeared in last week's issue. The rig is a large one, 
but owing to the extreme handiness of the yawl, a liberai area was 
supplied to enable the boat to work well as a cat with jib and mizzen 
stowed or under those two sails only, without casting adrift the main- 
sail, or upon lowering the latter to a squall. We should add that the 
displacement, 5.4 tons, is given in long tons of 2.240 pounds, and that 
the accommodations and deck plan will be published next week. 


Mast, deck to hounds................ . 24ft. bin. 
Masthead and pole. suoviwuseceehs a 
Diameter in partners................. oa 
Diameter at hounds........ : sic a 
Mainboom. .......... oe eae z1ft. 
Diameter in slings....... 31gin. 
oS eee Sadana 15ft. 
Diameter. greatest ne : ; 3in. 
Mainmast from end L. W.L............ 4ft. din. 
Mizzenmast............ Patcas ss lsft 
Diameter at deck........ 4in 
Mizzen boom as 11ft. 
Diameter.... . 24in. 
Mizzen yard 11ft. 
Diameter....... 2hin. 
Bumpkin, oak. outboard........ 4ioft. 
Bowsprit, outboard 10beft. 
Diameter aaa od 34in. 
Area mainsail. . . 885 sq. fF. 
Area mizzen....... . 130 sq. ft. 
ER TR ava. 5 50 xdusneyhedy dida ee . 154 sq. ft. 
Total lower sail area ai a werecree = 
Sail area per square foot wet surface..... . 3.268q. ft. 
Ratio to square of loadline.... 1.14 pr. ct. 
Center of effort forward of C. L. R. Tin. 


SHAMELESS FALSEHOODS BRANDED. 


HE New York World of Dec. 3 published the following: 

“The new cutter yacht Ileeen, owned by Mr. Frederick Padel- 
ford, of Philadelphia, — into the Stapleton basin yesterday some- 
what the worse for boisterous weather at sea. Mr. Padeltord in- 
tended spending a season in Southern waters, but a very heavy gale 
off Cape Hatteras taxed the mainmast too much, and caused the re- 
turn of the yacht to this harbor. where it is thought she will remain 
ail winter.” 

There is no truth in the foregoing. The Ileen never was anywhere 
in the vicinity of Hatteras. She did not strike in a very heavy gale. 
She did not return from stress of weather. She did not tax her 
mainmast. She was none the worse for hertrip. Mr. Padelford has 
not given up his contemplated cruising. The [leen will not remain 
here all winter. The onlysemblance of truth in the World's para- 
graph is the bare announcement of Ileen’s return to port, and upon 
this the unscrupulous reporter hangs a long tale, to the detriment of 
Ileen’s performance at sea, utilizing the occasion to get in an insidu- 
ous fling at the expense of his honesty. But even this blundering 
swindle was surpassed by a comic miscarriage in the Herald three 
days later, when the following bit of news was paradea with dignity 
as real information: 

“The cutter Ieen, S.Y.C., Mr. Arthur Padelford, is lying off Staple- 
ton, S.I, She returned to port on Monday, and it is said that her 
owner has abandoned his intended Southern trip.” 

This was announced in the Herald of Thursday last, just three 
days after the Ileen hud left Stapleton and put to sea again upon 
adjusting her compass, While the Herald led the public to think 
Tleen lay off the Island a sort of helpless hulk, with all idea of goiny 
to sea in the cutter abandoned,she was actually merrily cavortiag 
down the coast hundreds of miles away! i 

The hidden animus and the absurdity of the World's falsifications 
were easily enough detected, and the blunder of the Herald was 
equally as patent. No one buta lunatic would think of steering a 
brand new vessel of any kind slam bang into wintry gales without 
giving her a preliminary test at sea, and allowing the crew to shake 
down in their berths. Fair weather tars, newspaper reporters and 
the gossips hanging about the club rooms might know no better, but 
a trained English skipper, or a skipper of any nationality, is not the 
green ass the World would imply. The very stupidity of the reports 
concerning Ileen ought to have branded them as canards at the out 
set. But in the anxiety to trump up some kind of a case against the 
cutter, sense was unseated from its throne, and prejudice gave wild 
scope to lurid imaginations, until falsehood heaped upon falsehood 
piled up a mountain of desperate and definite charges against the 
ileen, enough to sink such yachts out of sight ever after, but for the 
exposure of those shameless libels and untruths for just what they 
are worth through these columns. 7 

The facts concerning Ileen are these: She left harbor for a few 
~~ trial at sea preparatory to undertaking a cruise of some length 
to Hampton Roads and Bermuda. She returned from her trial spin 
Sunday, Dec. 2, and adjusted her compass. After taking in some 
fresh provisions she got her anchor and put to sea again, bound for 
Hampton Roads on a roving commission. Her owner sailed m his 
yacht, is highly pleased with ber performance, and the crew speak 
well of the vessel in every respect. In the nasty weather she ran 
into her behavior was admirable; she proved easy, dry and a power- 
ful boat to windward. It is nevera joke to poke out into winter gales 
in asmali vessel of 65ft. loadline, but the safety and comfort of 
Tleen in the most trying wind and sea gives no one on board any 
concern after the experience vouchsafed during the preliminary 
trial. It was always intended to return to port before taking final] 
leave, and the appearance of the Ileen’s pretty white sides in the 
harbor was seized upon by the newspaper vultures in their eagerness 
to score one against a thoroughiy good vessel, and to blacken her 
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reputation as an offering to the vulgar prejudices they fawn upon 
and fittingly represent. 

The hue and cry was speedily taken up by libel mongers in the 
clubs and in Wall street, magnified and supplemented and circulated 
with an industry born of igneble intent, or of sheer desperation. To 
the paragragph in the World, as the first source, and to the gullible 
slanderers in the clubs, the baseless defamation of the Ileen’s per- 
formance at sea is directly attached. The scandalous misrepresen- 
tations concerning Ileen which have been spread like wildfire, are 
totally devoid of truth, 

The Ileen represents no startling innovations at all, though she 
may to the minds of newspaper reporters and to club room hulks. 
The whole fleet of racing yachts, trieu to their utmost, making forced 
passages about the British shores, and a host of cruising yachts are 
of the same, or very nearly the same proportions as Hleen. There 
are even yachts of still narrower beam, and the man who would say 
Jullanar is a failure and unmanageable in a sea or a wet boat, 
announces himself an ass. Clipper ships and seagoing vessels of 
many kinds are of less beam than Ileen and with a vargo in the hold, 
displace more in proportion and have less reserve buoyancy than 
the cutter. Where then is the sense of all this inaane drivel written 
against cutters and the twaddle bandied about by flighty greenhorns 
in the club rooms, who refuse to give the matter a single thought, 
but greedily chew from mouth to mouth the bungling dishonesty of 
a newspaper reporter, taking good care tosee the slanders grow as 
they are passed along to the next. 


A TALE OF THE SEA WITH A MORAL TAIL. 


q ARLY in the spring the reading public of not only Buffalo, but 
of the world at large, was thrilled with an account of the adven- 
turous voyage from San Francisco to Australia of Bernard Gilboy, of 
this city, his privations, sufferings and hair-breadth escapes from 
death, 

This was not his first venture on the waves, he having made a voy- 
age from British Columbia to the Sandwich Islands, a distance of 
2,8)0 miles, in 1879, alene in a small sailboat, in 40 days, without re- 
markable incident or accident. 4 

Arrived in San Francisco, he at once contracted for his ideal of a 
boat for a protracted battle with the waves and winds between the 
Golden Gate and Australia. The name selected for the little craft 
that is to live in history was the Pacific, and she is thus described: 
Length, 18fc, over all; beam, 6ft.; depth, 2rt. 6in., with a watertight 
partition about 6ft. from the after end of the boat; keel 5in. (measur- 
ing 134 ton), and decked over, having two hatches. Where the masts 
ship there are water-tight boxes, so that they can be unshipped at 
any time, so no water could get into the boat. The after compart- 
ment is about 6ft. long, with a hatch in thecenter. On each side are 
lockers fitted; in one a watch, nine knives, anchor and sea drag, with 
about 40 fathoms of 1{gin. rope; seme spare marline_amber-line, and 
marline-spike; navigation books, sheet chart of the South Pacific; an 
American flag; clothin., necessary for the voyage; two pounds of 
lard; one pair of 12-ft. oars, and an umbrella, . 

This littie clipper was equipped and provisioned as follows for Gil- 
boy’s voyage: Fourteen 10-gallon casks, filled with water; 165 pounds 
of bread, in 15-pound tin cans (air tight); two dozen roast beef in 24- 
pound cans; two dozen roast salmon, in 1-pound cans; two dozen 
1-pound cans of boneless pigs-feet; two dozen cans of peaches; two 
dozen cans of milk; one box containing 25 pounds of cube sugar: 
one gross of matches, packed in a half dozen glass jars: one naif 
gallon of alcohol, ina druggist’s glass jar; four cans of nut oil—244 
gallons in a can; 5-gallon can of kerosene oil; three pounds of coffee 
and two pounds of ten, in five tin cans; one bar of Castile soap; three 
pounds of nails; one wooden pump; 12 feet of half-inch hose, for a 
syphon to fill the kegs, or get water out of them; one grains, ham- 
mer and hatchet; paper, copper tacks; kerosene oil stove; alcohol 
pocket stove; two lamps; one pound of paraffine candles; two com- 
passes, barometer and sextant; patent taffrail log; double-barreled 
shotgun, powder and shot, revolver and cartridges, and other articles 
that a caretul study of the situation suggested. 

On Friday, August 18, 1552, the Pacific, thus rigged and provisioned, 
set sail at noon from the pier at San Francisco. 

‘he Pacific behaved admirably in the early days of the voyage, 
but Gilboy was promptly confronted with the problem, ‘‘How aia I 
tosleep?*’ He made a sea drag of canvas, about four feet by six 
feet, tastened te a yard or round pele, eight feet long. Then there 
were four lines about four fathoms long, two fasteued to the yard, 
the other two fastened to the lower corners of the canvas—the two 
fastened to the canvas being a little the shortest. A line was made 
fast to the end of the four ropes, about four fathoms long. When he 
hove .o he threw the drag overboard, on the weather side of the boat, 
hauled down the jib, lowered the foresail, and fastened the mainsail 
and rudder amidship. Then, as the boat drifted to leeward, the drag 
would keep her bow to the sea, and keep her heading to windward, 
so that, in a heavy sea, she would lay hove to quite comfortably. 

Without any event of moment or danger he kept on his course with 
close regard to latitude and longitude until Friday, Oct. 6, when a 
cheerful companion in the shape of a shark, at least 12ft. long, and 
having jaws in proportion, joined his flagship, and for several hours 
attempied to cultivate an mtimate acquaintance. As the monster 
couldn’t be conveniently killed it was tired out, and the Pacific pur- 
sued its peaceful and lonely course without interruption save by fiy- 
ing fish and seataring birds, landing on her sails or her master’s head 
until Friday, Nov. 17, when it met the barkentine Tropicvance, bound 
for San Francisco. in longitude 149.02 west. Compliments were ex- 
changed and the first message sent by Mr. Gilboy to his family after 
his departure, which reached Buffalo via San Francisco Christmas 
day. All was well when the Pacific and the Tropicvance parted com- 
pany, but a little less than four weeks later, Wednesday, Dec. 13, Gil- 
poy and his craft were in the throes of disaster. A heavy sea broke 
right under the rudder. He shifted the helm so as to hold the boat 
against it, but it was no use, as she turned, almost instantly, bottom 
up, throwing him backward into the water, and underneath. He 
came up on the weather side and crawled upon the bottom. The sea 
drag. fortunately, floated to the surface, and securing a hold on this 
he succeeued in righting the boat, but only to see 1t turn bottom side 
up once more. Finally he got herupright, cut the shrouds or rigging 
which held the masts in their places—when over she went again. 
This time he had no trouble in righting her, as she was full of water, 
and when he got her deck up he quickly unshipped both masts, cut- 
ting everything that tended to hold them in their places; after he got 
them unshipped he made them fast to the drag-rope, also everything 
that lay loose around the deck. threw it all overboard on the weather 
side so as to form a drag to keep her head to the sea and give a bettrr 
chance to get the water out of the after-hatch—which measured 18x 
24ins. the main hatch being on and it being water-tight, thus keeping 
the water from getting in. 

Then troubles multiplied; his compass was gone, and the sun and 
stars, by which he was compelled to guide his course, at times refused 
to shine, the Pacific leaked notwithstanding his improvised plugs, and 
a rudder made to take the place of the one carried away was only an 
excuse for the emergency. 

Provisions also began to grow beautifully less, and the brave Gilboy 
found starvation more dreaded than winds or waves staring him in 
the face. He at once began to husband his supplies and reduce him- 
self to the minimum of rations that would keep body and soul to- 
gether. For days and weeks he now lived on alconol and water mixed 
with an occasional mite of flying fishur birds that flew few and far 
between over the waste of waters. This state of affairs continued 
without a prospect of relief, and on January 3, 1883, the Pacific’s sup- 
plies inventoried four pounds of beef, one quart of alcohol and ten 
gallons of water. This stock was sparingly touched, but was fast dis- 
appearing, and on Monday, January 29, despair had about crushed 
the last hope of the lone mariner who had sailed so gayly from San 
Francisco late in August. It was, however, the cloud before the burst 
of sunshine, as Mr. Gilboy says, for like a dream in the afternoon of 
this day a vessel appeared to him, and toward evening, after many 
fears that he would uot be able to approach near enough to attract 
attention, aiter firing his revolver vainly and running up his flag 
when hope was about to depart forever he saw her tack, which sat- 
isfied him she had seen his boat and knew he was saved. As the sun 
went down on the far west Pacific that night he climbed, more dead 
than alive, from his own craft to the deck of the stranger. The ves- 
sel was the schooner Alfred Vittery, Captain Boor, from the Solomon 
group, where she had been on a voyage recruiting Polynesians for 
labor work on plantations. She was bound for Mayborough, Queens- 
land, Austraha. ‘1he captain told Gilboy his latitude was 22.08 south, 
longitude 154.46 east. Bearing northeast by north, distance 160 miles 
from Sandy Cape. Our hero had then been 162 days out from San 
Francisco, California. The distance from San Francisco to Sandy 
Cape is about 7,000 miles. So the Pacific must have sailed something 
over that amount. The distance the Pacific’s log registered to the 
time it was lost was about 6,500 miles. When picked up he was 1,500 
miles from Australia. Gilboy completed his voyage to Australia on 
the Vittery. ; 

|The toregoing we condense from the Buffalo Evening Telegraph. 
It is not published because the example of Gilboy is worth imitating. 
The community is no better off for such desperate undertakings, 
which seem to lack sense and objective point. ‘I'he reader need not 
be cautioned against such an exploit, as no one of any value to the 
community is likely to follow suit. But for all that Gilboy’s experi- 
ences are interesting in the information furnished as to his manner 
of proceeding, the provisions laid in and the trials and tribulations 
to which he found himself exposed. The moral to his harum-scarum 
voyage is obvious. For one thing it demonstrates in a general way 
that small boats can accomplish almost anything at sea and that 
size is not an adjunct to safety, as too often supposed. For another, 
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it once more emphasizes the er necessity of proper planning 
in any boat intended for general work asacruiser. Gilboy got sone 
famousiy until he sailed into a heavy sea and his boat was inconti- 
nentally capsized and rolled over several times in succession. The 
chances of Gilboy’s surviving his perilous predicament were one in a 
thousand. He struck that one chance. The next nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times he would drown before he knew what had happened. 
Had his little cockle shell been built in accord with well-known 
mechanical laws she would have had depth and low weights enough 
to make a capsize an ee: and Cilboy, so far from meeting 
with distress, might have finishe his voyage clearinto an Australian 
port with no more danger than involved in a horse-car ride 
through the city. To those yachtsmen intent upon enjoying 
cruising along the coast in open waters, Gilboy’s adventures 
carry a lesson the cannot afford to overlook. Cruising 
of the mest extended kind can be undertaken in the smallest 
boat with impunity, so farasthe size of the boat is concerned, always 
poviting the boat is so built as to avoid the only critical position 
jilboy was obliged to face for the want of familiarity with ‘‘cutier 
principles” and the mistaken notion that safety in a small boat lies 
in extreme buoyancy with the object of lifting over the seas whale- 
boat fashion, a peculiarity not necessary in a decked boat and which 
contributes directly to the more imminent perils of upsetting under 
sail, or being “tripped” by a comber. Gilboy’s venture enforces 
afresh the pith of many a lecture in these columns. Those who go 
cruising in light draft boats of light displacement, take their lives in 
their hands every time bad weather is encountered. We cannot, 
for that reason. conscientiously recommend any style of boat for 
yachting purposes which is so radically wanting in the first elements 
of safety as to hold forth the probability of a desperate situation 
like that which Gilboy pulled through by dint of such extraodinary 
good fortune as to stamp him the luckiest man alive at this day. As 
opvortane to these remarks we point to the design published this week. 
That combines the best characteristics of a seagoing boat with abso- 
lute safety, without which an 4 boat for cruising must be considered 
lacking in the prime essential of well schemed planning. With such 
a boat, the bold Gilboy migh: go voyaging the world round all his 
natura] life, exposed only to such dangers as accompany navigation 
in any event, but free from superadded jeopardy due to inherent 
faults of the boat herself.] 





WHY CUTTERS ARE SAFE. 


HERE is less danger of a narrow boat being ‘‘overwhelmed” by a 
Sea than a broad boat, for these reasons: 

First—A sea tumbling over the bows of a narrow boat finds a 
minimum of deck forward to lodge upon, and the consequent weight 
of a superimposed wave against which the boat has to struggie in 
rising is less than in a broad boat, which has to shake clear of a 
larger volume. 

Second—The trifling sheer of narrow boats, and the po angle 
of heel at which they sail, render the lodgment of a material 
amount of water on board an impossibility. A sea boarding a cutter 
slips off in an instant, without even an effort on the part of the vessel, 
and a flush deck permitting the sea to clear out is one of the vital 
advantages of a cutter in regard to safety. 

Third—The greater readiness with which a narrow boat rises and 
falls to a sea causes her to gyrate through a greater angle than a 
broad boat waich retains more nearly a horizontal position, dimin- 
ishing in proportion the chances for quickly clearing her decks of 
water, chances still further curtailed through the sheer to the ends 
required in broad vessels on account of scant freeboard amidships. 

Fourth—A following sea will lift a broad boat by the haunches and 
depress her nose, as the fine bow offers little opposition. In sucha 
predicament the boat is momentarily liable to be swung round broad- 
side to the sea, or to “broach to,”’ as it is called, her light draft, 
round side and flat floor presenting little resistance, the danger be- 
ing aggravated by being pivoted on a centerboard in the middle. A 
narrow boat, being virtually a double-ender, with no haunches or 
bulky quarters, but having great draft, drag and a flat side, resists 
being thrown round into the trough of the sea, and is a much safer 
vessel running before the sea or with it on the quarter. The shoal 
boat yaws and control over her is lost by the helmsman, while the 
wall-sided, deep draft preserves a steadier course and has plenty of 
rudder immersed to meet a threatening sheer. The dryest boat, the 
safest boat as weil as the easiest, is the narrowest cutter yet floated. 
This is contrary to popular impression, but actual trial with the nar- 
rowest cutters bears out the foregoing. The trial of the Ileen is one 
case in poiut. 


WHY CUTTERS ARE DRY. 


| is a popular delusion that narrow boats are wet and dive 
through the seas. The opposite is the truth, and for three rea- 
sons: 

First—A narrow boat has high freeboard, and the spare bulk to be 
drawn upon for buoyancy is there as much as ina broader boat with 
correspondingly less freeboard. 

Second—A narrow boat has sharp ends and no shoulder. It requires 
less effort to lift a boat whose after end is easily depressed than to 
lift a broad boat with flaring bilge, full stern lines and apoplectic 
quarters. 

The readiness with which a boat will lift to a sea is not to be meas- 
ured by the amount of beam or bulk above water, but by the pro- 
portion such amounts bear to the work to be done or to the opposition 
the boat offers to being lifted. Hence it may happen that the narrowest 
and heaviest boat in existence will rise quicker and with greater 
certainty to asea than a boat of great width and less weight. 

Third—In yacht sailing, a narrow boat will not dip her iee rail as 
soon as a wide boat sailing at a smaller angle of heel. A cutter sails 
with a dry gangway to leeward long after a wide boat’s gangway is 
afloat, because of her great freeboard, and also because the radius 
of the arc described by the lee rail in heeling is shortest in the nar- 
rowest boat. Itis a common thing in New York matches to see the 
sloop Gracie rail and gangway under, while the cutter Bedouin 
shows a high side to leeward, and even the cutter Oriva, a much 
smaller vessel than the Gracie. goes along with plank sheer out, in 
spite of her greater inclination through feeling the strength of the 
wind more than the larger boats. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


bg eee yachting is international in all its bearings. San Francisco, 
London, Kiel and Berlin, thousands of miles apart, they all meet 
upon commen ground in FoREST AND Stream. Not only are our 
daily papers at home and sundry lesser contemporaries engaged in 
composing columns upon columns about cutters tor and against, but 
the French and German press have become involved in the general 
discussion, and the great battle of cutter vs. sloop has become inter- 
national through the wide reaching influence of ForEstT AnD S' 6 
And our esteemed contemporaries at home, bless their little intellects, 
they thought they had "killed the cutter furore” over and over again! 
Le Yacht, of Paris, prints pages relating the discomfiture of Gracie 
by the cruiser Bedouin, and does us the honor to reproduce our 
sketches in connection with the memorable defeat of light displace- 
ment. The Wasser Sport, of Berlin, falls into line and fittingly re- 
bukes some of our would-be rivals in language which cannot be mis- 
taken. The Berlin journal likewise draws upon the high art of our 
columns in a complimentary way. We publish this week a welcome 
letter from the superintending naval architeet of the great govern- 
ment shipbuilding works located at Kiel. And so the ball rolls on, 
and the satellites continue to faithfully revolve about ForEsT AND 
STREAM as their one central sun! 


THE BATTLE ON THE BALTIC. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your interesting journal of world-wide circulation is. studied here 
with much enthusiasm, and we watch with the utmost interest the 
developments in favor of the cutter going onin America. In your 
issue of Sept. 27, you are not quite right in the report from the inter- 
national races at Kiel. The Germans won as many prizes as the 
Norwegians, and the latter would have had little chance had not the 
German fiyers lost masts and riggmg, because they did not like to 
reef in a breeze of twenty-six knots velocity with heavy squalls. 
The five damaged yachts were: Welle, 30 tons, Y.R.A. (new rule); 
Nixe, 17 tons, built this year in England; Lolly, 10 tons; Anna, 10 


‘tons, 5.5 beams to length. with 1U tons lead on keel; also the new 


Norwegian cutter Aljucca, designed by Dixon Kemp. She lost her 
mast. The 7-ton Glymt,a Norwegian double-ender, sailing in the 
first class, had easy play and won against Anna, who continued the 
race without shrouds and bowsprit, and started ten minutes too late. 
The Norwegian won only by a tew seconds on time allowance. We 
are anxious that the domgs of our German yachts should be correctly 
understood in a paper like yours, which has swung itself into the first 
rank and has an international influence. The 6-ton Norwegian yacht 
of four beams, and sailing in second class. performed excellently with 
her four tons iron keel, and beat squarely the whole fleet of center- 
board sloops in the heavy weather and squalls, lying down on her side 
at times but carrying on through all. 

Anna is a quite new boat, built in spring this year. She was 
launched some weeks before the rega.ta took place, and was not in 
trim at all. In running to the mark, ten miles before the wind, she 
picked up all yachts, except the English 17-tonner and the 30-tonner, 
although ten minutes late at start. In rounding the mark buoy the 
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Starboard shrouds broke, and to save the mast the boat had to be 
luffed to every puff during the long thrash to windward, A mile 
before the “aes post the bowsprit shrouds parted, and the cutter 
completed the course with foresail and mainsail, coming in four 
minutes ahead of the winner. Lolly, a sister boat to the Anna, built 
a year before, won in every race she cailed. In thisregatta, however 

she parted shrouds shortly before starting, albhough they were one 
and one-half inches in circumference. So you see the Z Was no 
child's play. The Lolly and Anna are considered two very successfu] 
boats, so I will add the dimension of these cutters. Length on load. 
line 4ift., beam extreme 7.5ft., draft 8.2ft., ballast inside 2 tons lead, 

and on keel 10 tons lead. These boats are splendid seaboats, and 
living testimony in support of your position, These boats are the 
first deep drafts of modern designs in Germany, and were built to 

prove their principles against the centerboard sloops here, which are 

all of the Bob Fish model. SAaEFKOW, 

KiEL, Germany. Naval Architect. Imperial German Navy, 


A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLE HILL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

If I thought any statement of facts militating against a theory of 
rus or an argument that did not strengthen your opinions, would 
be likely to reach the same eyes that read your eminently just and 
imminently stultifying comments on my correspondence with your 
journal, I oe be vain enough to expect this communication might 
not be crowded out by ‘‘more practical material’ and sundry set 
forms of speech best known to yourself. In & comment on a leiter, 
“Yarns About Open Boats,” whose author, by the ty, must have 
studied wisdom like Diogenes, in ‘‘a tub,”’ ‘‘a tank”’ or ‘‘a pot,”’ you 
make use of my nameina characteristic and unwarrantable manner. 
After refusing to give me a hearing despite the assurance that what 
I wrote I saw, not had by hearsay, with an idea of justice, arbitrary 
enough to excite the envy of the Czar, you drag my name into a 
comment as sensible as it is discriminating and just, on ‘‘Constant 
Reader’s” letter and, with the verdancy of a man accustomed to 
credit any and everything that pleases him regardless of its prob- 
ability or truth, perforce of “Constant Reader’s’’ petty arguments, 
you dub thy positive proofs groundless, flighty reasonings. ‘‘Con- 
stant Reader’ writes: ‘A former friend, now dead, (alas! dead men 
tell no tales), owned an open boat,” etc., ete. 

This is equivalent to Mr. Noah, now dead, of Noah’s ark, ran his 
ark against the O’ Hooligan ark, for it used to be asserted the O’Hoo- 
ligans sailed an ark of their own, being too proud to be under acom- 
R iment toany one, and Mr. O’Hooligan positively asserts his ark beat 

oah’s, which was stranded at Ararat, I don’t see why OU’ Hooligan’s 
story is not as credible as ‘Constant Reader’s.”’ Oneisas vague as 
the other, if that be a merit, and both are indefinite enough to recom- 
mend their insertion as arguments, videlicet, opinions in favor of the 
cutter, to the editor of a certain sportsman’s paper. Tn‘s gentleman 
is probably the only man outside of a blind asylum who prefers hear- 
say to ocular proof, which in a court of law is “‘confirmation strong 
as proofs of holy writ.” 

ost people believed the famous Mrs. Harris had perished when 
Sairy Gamp died. It would appear, though, that lady is still in her 
vigor from the account furnished Forest AND STREAM of the ‘‘sand- 
bag sweepstakes race.” 

Is the history of Ananias and Saphira nothing? Has Eli Perkins 
taken to reporting yachting matters? 

In the mouths of many yachtsmen, verily, truth is stranger than 
fiction. Behold astatement of facts cena. the brush between 
the Oriva and the Lily R., to every item of which I am willing to 
make affidavit. The Oriva was so far to windward of Lily R., she 
never could’have covered her up. When we went by her, we were 
fully 300 yards to the leeward. As to keeping off with sheets fast, 
she did nothing of the kind, as shelay as close and pointed as bigh 
as possible, in fact she lay within about a point as close as the Lily 
R. The Oriva ss have been bound in at that time, but she was in 
plain view throughout the whole race, and accompanied them around, 
or tried to, on both turns. Besides the writer, fourteen others saw 
all this. One word about the alleged waving of hands aboard the 
Lily R. Your informant has a fertile imagination, besides, too, he 
must be sentimental to invent this waving of hands to the girl, he 
would have us believe, he left behind him. Don’t believe it, Mr. 
Editor! If there was any waving of hands it must have been the 
mermaids who, in obedience to a stroke of Jersey lighting, left oif the 
ancient occupation of combing their locks to flirt with the handsome 
crew of the Oriva. 

Admitting the Oriva was paid broad off with sheets fast. It would 
go to prove that I was right in my first letter, and did not exagger- 
ate three times when I said her angle of heel was sixty-five degrees. 
Do yousuppose it was possible to keep her broad off ina gale of 
wind with lower sails set, and have her remain upright or even at an 
angle of 45 degrees? ‘Io a Pp ag who does not know the first prin- 
— of boat sailing this will do to tell. GrorGE E. GARTLAND. 

OBOKEN, Nov. 30, 1883. 

[We first published Mr. Gartland’s side of the story. Wethen pub- 
lished the version of gentlemen on board the Oriva. A third letter 
from Mr. Gartland was declined because it contained only a repetition 
of former communications, and having given both sides, the subject 
was properly closed. We now cut out more valuable material to 
make room for a fourth letter from Mr. Gartland as a matter of 
satisfaction to that gentleman, and to show how wrong his estimate 
of our motives. If our correspondent will draw a mast and deckline 
at 65 degrees, he will see the utter absurdity of his assertion as to 
Oriva’s angle of heel. We certainly do believe the statements made 
by gentlemen on board the Oriva. and have no reason to give Mr. 
Gartiand the call for precise observation when he convicts himself 
with a declaration concerning Oriva’s heeling whichis wild. When 
Oriva was put off in the gale and sheets not checked, a gentleman on 
board remarked: ‘‘Well, you could not do that with anything but a 
cutter.”’ We have the names of the witnesses referred to. They are 
men well known in'the community as experts. There is no issue 
whatever between a sandbag boat and a regular yacht anyway. A 
further discussion of our correspondent’s letter would be profitless. 
We decline to give up our columns to such purposeless and loose 
generalities, because no end one way or the other is furthered, and 
not for the trifling insinuations alleged by Mr. Gartland.] 


DAUNTLESS.—During the matches around the Isle of Wight for 
the Queen’s Cup, in August, the schooner Dauntless got under way to 
race around with the fleet. By the time the Needles Passage was 
reached Dauntless had enough, with the racing fleet leaving her 
band over fist. She put back to Cowes, and jokes are still cracked 
among the watermen about those classic shores at the expense of the 
schooner which was going to but didn’t. Dauntless is now bound 
abroad again, but will keep out of the way of racers. She eonld no 
more turn to windward with the modern British fleet than fly. All 
hands used to give her a wide berth, she had aquired the reputation 
of unhandiness and a fondness for getting athwart hawse, which was 
not liked much among the smart ones in Solent waters. The schooner 
Norseman was much fancied abroad for the perfect trim in which she 
was kept. In speed she could not match the big British vessels, and 
was thought tco fine and hollow in the bow, but none of the foreign 
yachts could take down Norseman’s vanity in point of discipline and 
keep. 

GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE.—First bite the cake all 
round the edge to find out where the big plum lies. Arrow, erst 2 
sloop in her pristine glory is, like many others, slowly evolving her- 
self into a cutter. First in rig, next m stem and overhang. Ivis 
proposed to make her look just like a cutter, though she may lack 
all the good points of a cutter. During winter she is to receive a 
nobby fantail and be otherwise remodeled to keep pace with the 
times. More depth and keel are likely to come in good time. The 
typical American sloop is steadily disappearing from our waters, 
which is a very good thing for American yachting. 


CHICAGO Y. U.—Two new yachts are building for members of the 
club, ene is a sloop of 45ft. keel, the other a cutter 38ft. keel. The 
annual election. Nov. 27, resulted as follows: H. P. Griswold re- 
elected commodore; A. J. Fisher re-elected vice-commodore; E. W. 
Seger elected rear commodore; P. W.S. Brawley re-elected treas- 
urer; W. D. Payne elected recording secretary; A. P. Seymour 
elected corresponding secretary; P, B. N. Banter re-elected meas- 
urer, and Joe Ruff re-elected timekeeper. Mr. R. B. Marten, former 
corresponding secretary, was obliged to decline anotner term for lack 
= _ cient time, the business of the club having grown greatly of 

THE FUNNY SIDE.—A gentleman just returned from a visit to 
a. upon hearing the slanders abroad about Ileen, could scarce 
find words to express his astonishment and indignation at the circula- 
tion of such gross untruths, and at the gullibility of the people who 
swallow what unprincipled and wholly inexperienced scribblers ho!d 
forth in the daily papers. ‘I have seen a fleet of racing 40-tonners of 
the same proportions as Ileen racing in a stiff gale in British waters, 
carrying topsails all through in weather which none of our sloops 
would dare to face, much less make an inch to windward.” 


OCEAN CRUISING.—Schooner Fortuna, H. 8. Hovey, of Boston. 
made Bermuda Nov. 1, from Gloucester, Mass., bound for the Medit- 
erranean. Sir Thomas Brassey’s a Sun arrived from 
Nassau the day following. Schooner Gitana, Com. W. F. Weld, Hull 
Y. C, left Koston Tuesday, Nov. 4, for the Mediterranean and Afri- 
can coast. Capt. Sherlock 1s in command. Schooner Dauntless 15 
preparing fora similar cruise. Schooner Norseman is now in English 
waters, 
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» ILEEN.—The magnificent performance of Ileen, and her owner’s | camp-ground being situated on the west shore of Newburgh Bay, | meetings will follow easily enough, and will increase in interest as the 
iter delight in the acquisition the grandest sea boat in American | many points of great interest are within an hour’s paddle, and the | members become more accustomed to speaking and more cenversant 
four wal are now matters of public possession. The World and | camp is very easy of access—yet too, itisretired.The Dutchess and” with the subjects of discussion. Now, which club will be first to start 
uilt Herald, which eagerly published d ry pameneune by giving | Columbia R. R., renieating at Fishkill, will bring the Eastern men | a little camp-fire of its own for the cold weather? WAVELET. 
ver free play to a reporter’s blundering and shameless ications, take | almost to the spot. The Erie and N. Y. Central R. R. also come very acreage lence ene ecinapsenretsienttontioceisniens 
one care not to advise their rs of the truth which has since | near the camp and tap the north and west countries. The river boats 
> no come to the surface. But neither the World nor the Herald, nor any | can bring the New York and Albany men to Newburgh, quickly and BUILDING NOTES 
sful one else, can circumvent facts, as long as FoREsT AND STREAM is alive | cheaply. ? 
pad- to nail falsehoods in plain English. The ground chosen is a healthy spot. Supplies are easy to procure. : — a 
pad, THE NEW BOSTON YACHT.—The 70ft. yacht Smith has in hand | : Mr. Smith is now “buzzing” the owners and reports having a strong THE PERFECT CANOE. 
and at South Boston has many meritorious features. She has been given | pullonthem. There is very little doubt of the canoeists having the | ryVHE two following letters from canoeists who have tried thoroughly 
the depth enough to drop her center of gravity . below center of | use of the ground offered them. the Pearl model continue the discussion on the subject of the 
t to buoyancy, ‘obtained by twenty short tons of outside lead. She has 19 | _ Hartford, Springfield, Albany, Glens Falls, Lake George, Rondout, | perfect canoe, suggested in Forest AND STREAM of Oct. 18, 1883. 
are sq. ft. immersed area per ton of displacement, Water lines are wave | New York, New Haven, Jersey, Staten Island, Rochester, Syracuse, | As there stated the term was restricted to canoes for one specified 
curves, and the mid fore and aft section line is a bola. Rig will | Schuylerville and some of the river towns have shown a willingness purpose, viz., general cruising. For the purpose suggested by our 
y. be forestaysail and jib set flying on its luff. The stick of timber from | send delegates. 5 ; correspondents, open water cruising and match calling, a boat of 
which the main keel was cut measured 26in. square by 50ft. in | How will Decoration Day do—is it too far off? Or go into camp | the Pearl type 15x31%4 is to be preferred (for match sailing in narrow 
length. some Friday night—have the races Saturday—scrub matches all of | waters 1433 would probably be better), fitted with a heavy center- 
NEW YACHT CLUB.—The Americus Y, C. has been organized in them—spend a quiet Sunday in camp and return home Monday. board and balance lug sails. The increase in size noted by “Boreas” 
Washington, D. C. The incorporators Ren a ger Godfrey, Ed. New York. ae eens is undoubtedly an advance, as it is obtained not so much by an in- 
y of Buckly. Albert T. Lakeman, 8. G. Kingsley, Wash. Nailor, O. A. Jones, CRUISERS AND THE CANOE ASSOCIATION Seesee ei anak de seca eat acces a a whten 
uld Frank Wilson and F. H. Finley. . "| add to the seaworthy qualities of the canoe, as well as to space for 
and Editor Forest and Stream: crew and stores. The sail area mentioned by Mr. Whitlock in Forest 
our Is there noroom in the American Canoe Association for small] any Srream, Nov. 15, is that carried on New York Bay in summer 
ght M4 boats other than canoes which are devoted solely to cruising _ racing, and would be reduced for cruising. We are glad to see Mr. 
pet anaemg. s? Town such a boat commonly known as a sneak-box, but which | Tyson place himself oa record as a convert to the balance lug. 
+0 call 2 “eruiser;’’ and I have a a WE) Stee. Biead cael Sivas 
B own similar boats. These men are expert sailors and enthusiasts eee on ies : Riceiandl a seat 
upon all matters pertaining to outdoor life in woods or on water. | ayout the perfect canoe, butT only read the Nov, 15 issue to-day, 
a To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- | They devote much time to cruising andcamping, and would, it seems | 2 °O0t Be Pence oe tg romain s Ginkes ea es 
hat ’ eCat . . containing Mr. Whitlock’s remarks. If not too late I would like to 
ary dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to we, form —— seuine to eo = the A. C. + ._ | add my opinion to his, that 15x3ij is the “perfect canoe” for open 
>a individuals, in whose absenee from the offiee matters of im- veral of their boats are in reality no larger than canoes, but their | water cruising; or, if the paddle is only intended to be used in caling, 
rte liable to del unfortunate shape bars them from admission to those ranks which | 44¢¢ ‘py 33in. makes a splendid sailer. 1 like the feeling of comfort 
ant portance are tuaote to delay. are open to all canoeists. They are too small to be entered upon the op Amt sarin fe cere aeas Bie oe ae ee 
Ae lists of any of the existing yacht clubs, and not eligible to member- | (Gaded centerboard, illustrated in Forest axp Srneaw of May 4, 188, 
‘ ship in the rowing clubs. Indeed, fur this large and constantly in- th : aa ey geiaae! aad accu: an liked - weniaeine? 
=< ROREMAEA. creasing class of small boat cruisers, there seems tobe no place open | it" Tt'fy'a successful experiment among, alas, some failures, though 
a Winter Sega ge. Dee. 14,8 P. M., No. 32 East Fourteenth street, | among the established clubs or associations. not the only successful one ere 7 - 
2en New York. Subject: “Cruising Canoes.” Must they form an organization of their own, or will the A. C. A. Why d ye = sia fin sadiliidan’ iie ‘ 
oa: . y does Mr. Whitlock quote such an extreme racing area of sail 
his Sewers ee ae take them in and thus incorporate into itself a powerful element that | 4. 150 square feet when he is talking of acruising canoe? Half of 
00: Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest anp | § ae of being ) att cag _ other c manelet ae ¢ | that area is all that a large canoe can carry with any safety, exclud- 
m- SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc., of akoe at haa oaer ation of boats OF a peculiar model, or of | ing perhaps a spinnaker, One hundred feet in maiusail and twenty 
eat ’ their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings aad races, and F 7? is vathier fie at the sthead of my | feet in mizzen is a very large racing rig, and involves a high main- 
n’s reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are | ,, "0% MY oe 2° eee eae ib sind ¥ aa mee Ke that ay | mast—nearly fifteen feet above deck—an entirely undesirable thing 
as requested to forward to ForEsT AND STREAM their addresses, with | “CTuiser’’ the red, white and red burgee of the A. C. A., than that of | for cruising. I think that the balance lug is emphatically the sail fur 
logs of cruises, maps and information concerning their local waters, | 22Y alien cron of similar character, and I should like to | 9) but the smallest canoe Rost. Tyson 
rm - curt . % j i ? | hear through your columnsthe opinions of A. C. A. men upon this | * : : ai 
the drawings or description’ of boats and fittings, and all items relating bi aa : Lanyad LS —_—_—————_ 
to the sport. subject. Do they want us or must we seek admittance elsewhere? ae oe , 
an ALLIGATOR. Editor Forest and Stream: 
ar- TORONTO C. C The — canoe does not —_ and never nen ae men all 
ng 7 iS cruise on the same waters, are all the same weight and size, and all 
THE CHART LOCKER. » opini 7 is the 7 There is the perfec 
en (PRGANIZED Pec. 14, 1880. Signal. a, pointed burgee, red fled, — rowboat? Your columns weekly show the opinions of yachting meu 
1er with narrow white border, bearing the letters T. C. C. diminish- Il.—CONNECTICUT RIVER. as to the first—and they are far enough apart—and the second ha-, I 
nd- ing in size from aed % pee. suppose, been considered too absurd to be discussed. Why, even 
Present membership, fourteen—and five honorary members—nine- | Editor Forest and Stream: single-scull shells, boats intended solely for speed, are not ail made 
ins teen in all. Number of canoes, eleven, three of which are kept} One of your correspondents inquires. in your issue of the 22d ult., | alike, and rightly so. Hanlan, with his beautiful s.roke—as regular 
**How far up Connecticut River a canoeist can start in July?’ with | and even as the piston rod of a large engine—can use a very different 
an several other questions, part of which I can answer. style of shell from other oarsmen, and it must always beso. You 
en The best place to start will ke West Stewartstown, N. H., or Ca- | may have two, three, or even four types of canoes, generally consid- 
to naan, Vt., on the opposite side of the river, just below the dams at | ered and admitted to be the best for the different work required from 
she that point, as the river above there is usually very low by July, and | each; but even then, a man building to any of these types would de- 
ere this place is very easily accessible. part from them to suit himself and his circumstances. 
st, To get there from New York, in the quiekest time, take the New In canoeing in America, 1 am only certain of one thing, viz., tiiat 
igh London boat, at5 P.M.,from New York, then by the New London | canoes are slowly being built larger. Idon’t mean to say that this 
ily ‘Northern Railroad to South Vernon, Vt.; then change to the train on | will continue, but I am satisfied tnat for ordinary use, craft, such as 
3 in the Connecticut River Railroad, which leaves Springfield, Mass., at | the Ellard, and even the Pearl, or smaller copies of it, will become 
nd, 8:30 A. M.; stop half an hour for dinner at White River Junction, | popular. My first venture was in a Racine Rob Roy. 1 shuddernow 
aw keep on by same train to Wells’ River; then change cars to the Bos- | when I think of the risk ran ia carrying sail on thatcraft. My next 
the ton, Concord & Montreal Railroad, and follow up the Ammonoosen | was a Racine Shadow, a great improvement no doubt, very dry, and, 
he to oe Road, where the train for the White Mountains turns off to | if properly sailed, very fast, but still 1 was not satistied. 
he the right, but keep on with the mail train to Groveton Junction, in At last 1 tried a Pearl, and I am satisfied, after two seasons’ use, that 
Mr. Northumberland, which is reached about 7 P. M.; then change cars | for our waters and our afternoon sails she is the craft torme. All 
- om Grand Trunk Railroad, reaching North Stratford, N. H., | the sailing members of our club Ce steadily progr sing in the same 
e at 7: . M. direction, and conversation with many members of the A.U.A.. at 
me i y r , 5 7 is year, coufir iews 0 is point. DAS. 
away from Toronto, Oficers: Hugh Nelson Commodore; B. Leigh, | make arangensents Tor assertion ok th canes uous; | Stony Lake this year, coutrmed my views ou this point. Bons 
uld Vice-Commodore; Robert Tyson, Secretary; Jobn Hague, Treasurer; | twenty miles further by wagon to West Stewartstown, or the canoe- 
er- LiF Nicholson, Librarian. These five form the Executive Com- | ist can start from North Stratford, but the scenery of the upper] A Peterboro’ eorrespondent writes: The canoe makers here have 
es. nN, 6. 80, 1888 twenty miles should not be lost. turned out two completely decked canoes in the American style of 
of Saree emirate 28 I do not know much about the ‘‘Fifteen-Mile Falls,’ but think they | decking and fitting up, the hull being onthe usual “cedar rib” prin 
an are passable by canoe. It is my impression that Mr. John Boyle | cipie adopted by tne company. ‘They are beauties. One is 14ft. 3in. 
in- CRUISERS AND THE AMERICAN CANOE AS- | 2'Reilly, of Boston, and one or two other gentlemen have made the | in length by 26in. beam; the other 14ft. 9in. by 27in. beam. They are 
z trip the past summer. heavier than a small open canoe of the same build, but still very 
SOCIATION. There will be a carry at ‘‘Olcott's Falls,” at Hanover, where there | light. They have water-tight safetycompartments fore and aft, a 
ub- HE letter of ‘“Aliigator” published below, expresses the views of has been a dam built the past year, and another at Bellow’s Falls, Vt., | roomy baggage compartment, and anaihple cockpit. They are fitted 
ter alarge number who are devoted to cruising, but who are de- | 2d one at Turner’s Falls, Mass. A with two latteen sails each, with brass must-tubes, silver-plated tube 
ion barred, owing to the model of their boats, from recognition by the Possibly some one who has made the trip may see the question and | plates, pulley, etc., rudder and foot stearing gear, and carry about 
ect answer it. two inches of keel. I have tried one of them under sail and double- 


te Association. At the time of the revision of the constitution in 1881, 


an effort was made to base the qualifications for admittance not on | _ The logs will have got well down toward White River by July, but 


bladed paddle, and find it paddle very fastand sail well. ‘The hatches 








































of ’ may be troublesome below that point. sover the cockpit when not in use. Thecoming ris 
object fo p Sa : are made to cover the cockp ) ming canoc is, 

ate vias be delavmad the apace te aie ee See oc. aoe There is no game to be had in New Hampshire in July, without v:o- | 1 think, a half-decked one, which has just been turned out. The bow 
une forth in Art. 2 of the pro sed constitution, “to unite all amateur | lating the laws, and not much to be found along the Connecticut | and stern decking is about 316ft. at each end, and down each side isa 
to saiiors who cruise in alan for purposes of pleasure, health or | River at any time, as the whole country is well under cultivation. | strip or decking about 2 or3m. wide with a coaming inside, leaving 
de exploration.”” On account of the objections raisea by afew canoeists, | Possibly a shot at a stray duck might be got without law breaking. the canoe still to ull intents and purposes open, and capable of hold- 
Mr. this definition was changed for the present one. *| Idonot think there are any maps of the river to be had. I have | ing three persons at least. Under each end deck will be a large 
elf Its wording, while keeping out the undesirable racing element | Dever seen one; but would like to get one myself. A very good | water-tight safety compartment, made of painted canvas drawn over 
len that has lowered rowing, and whose influence is more or less felt | ““‘pocket’’ map of New Hampshire can be had by application to Ed- | a neat framework of wood and very tight, while under the side deck- 
on whenever small yachts are raced, would have admitted a large num- | 800 C. Eastman, Concord, N. H. Von W. | ing a further safety compartment could be introduced, rendering the 
ber to the Association who, being all cruisers, would have been a oe — canoe practically unsinkable, and keeping it ee if tilled 
great aid to it, while many, no doubt, would sooner or later have with water. The one already built is 15ft. bin. long by 29in. beam. It 

ue is very iight. For very rough water a canvas decking might be put 


yi adopted the canoe for their purposes, Neidé, Bishop, Tyson, besides 
many well known in the A. C. A., are all reformed tmen, follow- 

ae ers of the sneak-box, the skiff, the small sailing boat, who have seen 
nd the error of their ways;and who will question the value of such men? 
That they will bring catboats, scows, catamarans, steam launches, 

etc., into the Association to the extinction of canoes is absurd; on 
the contrary, they are a bulwark against that bugbear of some ‘‘prac- 
tical” canoeists, racing, as all their tastes lie in another direction. 


THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iam slowly reaching that point in convalescence which permits of 
one cigar daily, and am reading up back numbers of Forrest AND 
Stream, and the issue of Nov. 14 lies open before me. I see that 
‘“‘Hawkeye” and “Katrina” are at it on the burgee question. That I 
hoped to provoke a discussion was the one reason for sending you 


on at short notice.—Toronto Globe. 




























































CANOEING IN FLORIDA.—The Psyche is at Mr. Stephens’s shop 
at West Brighton, Staten Island, for repairs, preparatory to her third 
winter in Florida. Alongside of her is a new boat to be used by Mr. 
Munroe for exploring the water courses of Florida, a sneak box 14ft. 

















































































































































































































for They have nothing in common with yacht or rowing clubs; they have ti i .C. Iw long. Sve will be fitted up for cruising, and will carry one or two 
to no union or organization of their own, but their various craft are on aan —_ Sprmurnecs, he. Ree — Ag le Gheoe a haines lugs. Near her . a handsome canoe of the Jersey Blue 
ras found on all waters, doing the very work that the Association has set | OG, was organized and a constitution adopted Aug 10, 1882. The | model, 14ft. long, for Mr. H. L. Willoughby, of the A. C. A., also des- 
er out to do. Why should they not do it under the striped bnrgee? club had been in existence for some time previous,” and if “Katrina” tined for Florida this winter. She w ill carry balance lugs of 45 
“os See Sate ee Se ee ee will pause to think, he will remember of reading of the L. G. C. C. a | aud 20ft. 
al year or more before the date of organization. AN ANCIENT CANOE.—According to Nature a very ancient canoe 
a THE A. C. A. MEET. I agree with ‘‘Katrina”’ that “Hawkeye’s” point is illy defended, | has been unearthed near Pulborough, Sussex, England. It was evi- 
- but how can ‘‘Katrina” explain, in view of dates, Potonowock C. C., | dently made before the knowledge of metal, as there is not a sign of 
~ Editor Forest and Stream: July, 1882, and Pittsburgh, May 5, 1883, the general charge he makes | building or planking, but the boat was apparently hollowed out from 
= The Glens Falls, N. Y., Morning Star says: “After all the fuss and | against all clubs using initials? ‘I believe the Pittsburgh chaps will | a sin le massive oak trunk by the stone ax or fire. It was buried 
= the purchase of islands in Lake George by the American Canoe Asso- | yield the question of priority of claim of the Iowa canoeists to the | nine Feet deep under a variety of strata, and while the prow lay 
va ciation there seems to be a disposition on the part of a portion of the b C. C. and blue burgee. ye , partly beneath the River Arun and is rat her dilapidated. the stern 
: managers to have next summer's mecting at Lake Memphremagog. | J think the snggestion made by “Katrina,” that distance not only | was embedded under the river bank, and is comparatively intact. 
nd The meeting of the club is an attractive feature, one that draws | renders letters indistinct but might lead to confusion as to colors, is 2RSON ‘ Pari “ ro’) was Yew York 
a many 0 Lato Gooego, andi fs tn be regretted that he management | Yory wel talon | Fe ae as eee ines Deion Creaee moots Jew tack 
n i i i int.”’ ‘ r A nis week, ras 2 é ¢ d the grea easur 
— eS comm : ; ri naw i i And it would be a neat and graceful thing for the Pittsburg C.C. to | of an evening's chat with him beside our fire. Mr. Farnham is a most 
e Star is mistaken. e American Canoe Association is not an | adopt a pointed burgee that may have some peculiar combination of sant’ ; 
in bod d therefore d d never di pe & pa > aS y, P ation OF | enthusiastic canoeist, and has given much thought and labor tothe 
all corporated body, and therefore does not, and never did, own islauds | colors and device, that will save them from future attacks of ““Hawk- | § is Vi 7 t ing f 
ia . i wo or , At the ae Net mp Association | eyes” in the Kast.” P ps aap centages —s = oor are valuable as coming from 
oY r, F. G. Crosby, of Crosbyside, very generously p' @ portion of | © ; 2 one whe is 2al cruiser. 
is his hotel lawn at the disposal of the canoeists, for a free camp ground na ee een ee along the bi if SS = CAMP-FIRE.—New York, Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
ck for that meet. During the following winter Messrs. Bishop, of Lake | | would suggest that you engage the services of a stenographer that | As there happens to be some error about the rooms at the old place, 
a George, and Longworth and Wulsin, of Cincinnati, purchased from | aj) discussions may be preserved; such information, if given to the | No. 910 Broadway, will you please gotify those who wish to attend 
he the Judge Edmonds estate, the group of islands known as the “Three | craft at large, would be of incalculable benefit. ; the next winter camp-fire, Dec. 15, tnatit will be heid at No. 23 Kast 
he Sisters”’ and set apart the largest one, Lorna, as a free camp ground | “ Any canoeist contemplating cruising on the Mississippi or its tribu- | Fourteenth street, room No. 16.—ArrHuUR Brentano. 
rs, Soe oe wees of the A. C, A. untila more suitable one could be | tarijes, Berth, cm draw on “Camarada for allthe information he may | NEW CLUBS.—A canoe club is talked of is Fulton, N. Y., on the 
a 7 4 possess, I wi only too glad to supply it. Oswego River, twelve miles from its mouth, giving access to Lake 
he eit was waren tntentet Oy the aoe s poe —_—T ee os I see that the K.C.C. have been changing the titles of their officers, | Ontario and the inland lakes, Onondaga, Seneca and Cayuga. A 
he its meets sho eld on Lake George, in fact it was distinctly | and adopted the same as now used by the Order of Cruising Canoeists. | club will probably be formed in Syracuse, N. Y., this winter, and 
as a ee — a at different points, and that the | | wonder if Hoffman is not responsible for the change? another at Brantford, Ont. 
NV. e Cuas. A. Nerpé, Secretary A. C. A. In conclusion. let us have acenference by mailof commodores,| geNECA LAKE, N. Y.—Must be a paradise for canoeists. as it 
s- captains and commanders, and see if we cannot come to some definite | never freezes over. A member of the A. C. A. living on its shores, 
ur eee nN oneee to burgees. Eva. A. GUILBERT, M.D. | writes that he has taken a trip in his canoe every monta since pur- 
a LOCAL MEETS. UBUQUE, 18., NOV. 20. chasing her in 1881. 
ck HE local meet business comes ona pace. The ever-enthusiastic | Editor Forest and Stream: terns —_ waedaie arte Pip hg pena oo 
of secretary of the A, C. A. puts’ himself on record as being a pro- After reading your reports of the first “‘Winter Camp-fire,” I can | jog poat ina Pa or two.—_C. A. N ’ 5 ; 
moter, and his pen is flying tor its benefit. Result: Mr. Smith, of | heartily congratulate the Forest anp Stream for having first sug- cpt irene WE ot serge = ” 
to Newburgh, a member of the A. C.A., has interested himself to the gested these interesting meetings, and the canoeists of New York for | __THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE.—The next camp-fire will be held on 
ce extent of looking up all the poinis along the river in his neighbor- j taking up the idea so promptly, and carrying it out so energetically. | Friday, Dec. 14, at 5 P. M., at 907 Broadway. Tne subject of discus- 
a- 5 hood suitable for a camping ground. Three points have been spotted, | The interes account of the meeting given in Forest aN» SrreAm | Sion will be “Cruising Canoes. 
10 one in Fishkill, one north of Newburgh, the last, and by far the most | awakens a feeling of envy in all of us canoeists who are prevented by 
ld Suitable, about two and a half miles south of the steamboat dock at | distance from joining you lucky ones; but we hope to reap some bene- 
of Newburgh, and just across the creek north of Cornwall. At this | fit from the reports in your columns of each meeting. PUBLISHER’S DEPART NT 
S, point the West Shore Railroad runs b —— a high hill back from the we should not all of our canoe clubs have their camp-fires, not so U MENT. 
oS ver, the eastern slope of whie' ps own e water’s rge as yours, but no less pleasant, each club, no matter how . a : te it eit ba as 
edge. About twenty feet above high-tide mark is a plateau, the site | small, will only meet regularly, each man making it a point to be | _ An authority has stated that oe is — in the whole of the phar- 
" of an old revolutionary earthwork. There is a disused road from | present every evening, and takmg an active part. If any difficulty om ioe is so oth SEstorbe peer aan hard wors. If this_is witn the 
:. the river shore up to it of easy grade. The level spot is of ample | be foundat the start, I would suggest that a meeting of the club be | Pen let it be with Esterbrook’s “Easy Writer."—Adv. 
3 Space for the pitching of a number of tents, with spare room for | called, at some member's house, if the club house is not comfortable | | LeaTtHER Keeps Dry.—Advertise{ in another column under the 
il those mén who prefer to sleep in their canoes. _Drift wood is plenty. | in winter, and as a start, that the report of the New York Camp-fire, | head of ‘No Rubbers Needed” is having a large sale on its merits, 
i- A landing stage could be y and cheaply built. A few rods above | in Forsst anp STREAM, Nov. 29, be read aloud, after which discussion | some of which are these: It has no odor; it never becomes rancid; 
is the foot of the roadway is a sandy beach where canoes could be | and conversation will follow naturally. There will be no constitu- | it retaius it moisture; it is a jet black, and 5oots can be polished 
b drawn out, Right there is a spring of clear cold water for the camp- | tion and’ by-laws needed, no dues, no necessity for a knowledge of | with blacking much better and quicker where it has been used; it is 
ers’ use. Cushing’s . Manual, or for the timid man to make a speech, and this | warranted not to injure any leather from the neaviest kip to the 






The river there is perfeet for either paddling or sailing races—the | plan can be carried out easily by the youngest canoeists. Other | finest kid. Henry C. Squires has it for sale in this city.—Adv. 

















































FOREST AND STREAM. [Dec. 18, 1888. 








MPHREYS ~ Spanish Silk Worm Cut. 





OMEORAHIC RY 
a THE GREAT REDUCTION in the quality of this article, and the increasing admixture of rough strands, has forced us to go into the 
VW E S [ FICS manufacture of it for our own account. Our establishment in Murcia, Spain, where all the high quality gut is made is the most 
-~~S$S P E extensive and perfect factory of this article in the world. The grades named below will run at least 25 per cent. better than those of any 
~JR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF other manufacturers, “ 
HORSES,CATTL EEP, DOGS, HOGS, re | 
ns diniatian Poult, a Per Thousand. Per Thonsand. Per Thousand, 
athic Veterinary Specifics have been used by i ohh ho uk ee oe $1 00 Padron Ist Superior, 11}a12in...... $7.50 | Regular Superior, 16 inches......... $12 00 
‘rurfisen, Horse Halironde, Manufacturers, é ‘ 
Coal Mine Companies, eave Hi podromes Regular Ordinary. .....< 0. 0<.0<.000ce 1 75 Marana 2d ee Wo ctkoap cian 12 00 Padron2d “ Seo .. tec cece 13 00 
cthpitiom ee “ 250 | M “ i 2000 | Padronist “ 15 * 16 00 
octumphreys' Veterinary Menaal. (32 pp) Patton “! csc sssnwssonseanares 2% arana Ist llall}in...... ron Bie ae ae 
@- Pamphlets sent free on application. Regular Superior, 114a12 in.......... 4 00 Imperial ee HO ay Cette 40 00 Maree ist". BR to ee cece 50 00 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, cs “9 RK 
109 Fulton Street, New York. PatponSa*e 2 kesccwccess 5 00 





OS DEBILITY eee (@e~A full assortment of medium and fine drawn gut from 7 to 13 inches long at market rates. 4&7 


indiscretion, 
and promptly’ 


i ERY ’ English manufacturers please take notice that we can supply them from New York, Redditch or Murcia. We keep constantly on hand 
Vital Weakness and Pros- : ° 
HUMP H f ‘ tration from over-work or a full supply of the short and cheap sorts, such as are generally used in England. Prices on application. 


i! tt canoe by ik Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any price. 
: SPECI 


Been in use 20 years, | 
cement Sr eClEG No, 28, ABBEY « IMBRIE, 
“tiltst, Catalogue tree) 100 Fula sen” | 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. ~ 








SAS. FEF. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Eine F"ishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any:of the above Reels with Drags, | 
¥5 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts. ; 60yds., $1.00; 
nicke! plated, 50 cts. extra." Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on :gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, | 
Sproat. Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz. ; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
yackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds.. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double | 

‘wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies. $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
——— of hocks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


DAVENPORT'’S 


P REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP. 


This Trap gives as many different angles of flight 
(except toward shooter) of birds as 
any five-trap system. 


The price is reduced to $10.00. 


The double bird attachment works as well as the single. 
Can throw the bird any distance apart desired. 


THE TRAPS ARE WARRANTED. 
Upon trial if not found as represeuted or satisfactory can 


be returned at my expense. 
Send for card of rules and circulars to 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 
DAVENPORT, N. Y. 


Bargains that should be in every Sportsman’s Hands. 


A FEW COPIES OF THE SECOND EDITION OF 


€é 32> 
WinNnGc Ss Hoo TinWNW G 
Left, and will be sold for 50 cents each. 
Methods for cleaning and loading the modern breech-loader; practical hints upon wing shooting; 


directions for hunting snipes, woodcocks, ruffed grouse and quails. 
Illustrated: Bound in cloth, sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price, 50 cents; formerly sold for $1.00. 
T. G. DAVEY, Publisher, London, Ont. 
STRONG CARTRIDGE CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
; MANUFACTURERS OF — 
| Paper Shot Shells, Breeeh-Loading Cannon, &e 
i Our Shells cannot be excelled by one in the country. Our 
Cannon is an entirely new thing, and the most complete yacht 
d | Cannon in the world. 
pl) SEND FOR PRICE LIST 































Send 25 cents for with which anyone 
full information for ONLY 95e ve aot ws 

s 5 edge whatever o 
use of the 8" New ® photography may 
Model CAMERA! make qaed gitteres 

Cameras and Outfits $10 and upward, om sale at PBook-Sellers and Opticians 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue to THE ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO.« 
(eA most acceptable Holiday Gift. Box F, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


COMPOSITION TARGET BALL. 


NEW COMPOSITION FOR 1884. 
Ball as light as glass, therefore the flight is the same. 

Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver 
badge sent to any address for $3.00. Send us your old ball 
trap, charges prepaid, and $6.50, we will then send you a 
new and perfect trap (Card’s latest), which we guarantee 
will please you. 

WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 

COMPOSITION TARGET BALL CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


NOW READY, The Finest Cigarette, 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES 























Es YWTMNWOocEH’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY. 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 





These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be re 
loaded as often as => the thicker, makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less than paper shells. .They shoot stronger and cl ser, and 
admit of a heavier charge, as ow to the thin metal, inside di xneter is 
——_ two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crim with tool (as 
————_ in cuts) and straighten out to original shape when discharged. 
The crimping tool also acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells will be mailed (without 
> any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the tradu 
only. For sale in any quantity by ae cp generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less thaione dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
101 & 103 Duane Street, - New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for New England States 





SsSecs. 


The “AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER” 
closes its first volume (nine numbers) with 
668 entries. Each entry gives dog’s pedi- 
gree, performances, breeder, owner, etc. The 
*‘Register”’? is published every month; and 
new editions of Hammond’s “Training vs. 
Breaking” are issued from time to time to 
supply the demand. Price of each, one dollar. 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


VALPARAISO, IND. 
HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy, = 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. { 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISt& 


1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets, It is of strong 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. . 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS... 


Manufacturers of 








so ual ve First Prize Medals. “CLOTH OF GOLD,” (STRAIGHT MESH.) HEXAGONAL SP LIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


This Cigarette is made from the finest and most costly leaf from that region of bigs ow particularly 
adapted for growing tobacco for Cigarettes. Our long experience in the manufacture of Tobacco enables 
us to secure the most suitable kinds and thus present this superior article, with the full assurance THaT 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK SIrREET. 


ITS EQUAL HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED. A higher grade Cigarette cannot be produced. re atten” qocen i one ener, oe ee tacilitiesfor manufacturing our goods 
— 


Peerless Tobacco Works. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su 


e award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
ae goods. fe ‘ 


Send for catalogue, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


nop ; 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
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Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 

G 3000 Engravings, and a New 
Biographical Dictionary. 

TH Standard in Gov't Printing Office. 





32,000 copies in Public Schools. 
Sale 20 to 1 of on other series. 
aid tomakea Family a 
Best help for SCHOL. . 
TEACHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8. 
Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published, It has 3000 more Words in its vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now su pind at a small ad- 
ditional cost, with ISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“ The greatest improvement in book-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 






With the coming of a new year it is not necessary to announce any change in our 
manner of conducting this journal. Just what the Forest AND STREAM has been in 1883 wa 
hope to make it in 1884. It will be run on the same old principles, tested by experience and 
approved by prosperity. It will be just as entertaining, just as iustructive, just as frank and 
outspoken, and just as helpful. 

We are sometimes asked to explain the reason of the FoREST AND STREAM’s constantly 
widening influence and prosperity. Well, there is no 


Trade-Secret 


about it, and we do not mind telling you. It is this: We have not expended our energies in 
preposterous spread-eagle proclamations of tremendous attractions to come in the shadowy 
future, but we have depended upon present performance, each week, and fifty-two weeks 
in the year. That is the kind of journalism that is bound to suceeed. Nothing very occult 
about it, you see. 

Another element of strength is the jealousy with which we have maintained the inher- 
ent dignity and entire respectability of the pastimes discussed in these pages, and the 
extreme care we have taken to keep the tone of the columns such as would make the 
paper fit for any man to receive into his family. We are assured by gentlemen, whose good 
opinion we value, that they do not think it necessary to make 


A Weekly Scrutiny 


of the contents of the ForEst anp STREAM before venturing to lay it on the family table. 
We determined, years ago, that a clean paper must win its way among sportsmen (not 
“sporting men”). The fact that it has done so is now cited, not that we may boast of our 
own prescience, but as a most gratifying evidence of the high standing of these field sports 
in America. 


In other words, the reason why the “Forest and Stream” is liked 
by sportsmen is that the * Forest and Stream” is the kind of paper 
that sportsmen like. 
























































Crash! Dash! Smash! 
Smash! Dash! Crash! 
A ery resounds through the crowded street 
*Mid clattering hoofs and hurrying feet;— 
bim! ~~) him! Oo! Hey! Hey! 

Aspiri _ horse is ae ee a 
Galloping, scampering, ully fast, 
The torrified animal deoher past 

Through a throng of busy men and a 
Oh! Thegrim confusion! The horrible noise! 
As they scream and scatter in ra dismay, 
And try their best to get out of the way. 
The runaway’s gone in a moment ;—and then 
There are teft in his track two wounded men. 
One, with a ghastly gash in his head 

Groans for a moment; and lo! he’s dead. 
Never had he been the least afraid 

Of sudden disaster! nor ever made 

For innocent babes or delicate wife, 
Provision, in case he should lose his life. 
There is grief in the home that once was bright; 
There are darkness and gloem ingtead. of light; 
For the sorrowing mother of infants small 

Is left a widow, with nothing at all. 

The other, with badly broken bones 

Is roughly dashed on the a stones. 
They carry him home and put him to bed, 
And the doctor gravely shakes his head 

As he says, ‘My friend, it’s a narrow escape; 
I find you in terribly battered shape, 

I hope we'll be able to pull you through, 

But you'll stay in bed for a month or two.” 
And though he is suffering all the while, 

His face is wreathed with a pleasant smile, 
And he says, “‘The prospect's not so bleak. 
For ll draw my twenty-five dollars a week; 
A Mutua AcorDENT Po.icy’s mine— 

What a pleasant provision! Isn’t it fine!’ 
CurisTMas Day at the well-spread table 

The man who was smashed is happily able 
To sit with his family friends again, 

Fully recovered and free from pain. 

And he tells of the awful crash, that day 
That the terrified animal ran away, 

And dashed him down on the paving stones 
With bad contusions and broken bones. 





BOOKS AND MAPS DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE MAINE WILDERNESS. 


EASTWARD, HO! or Adventures at pane 
ley Lakes. Handsomely bound in cloth, 376 
pages; 5 illustrations. By mail, $1.50. 

FARRAR’S Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake, 
and the North Maine Wilderness, a valuable 
com, on for the Sportsman Tourist. Bound in 
Cloth. By mail, 50 cents. 

MOOSEHEAD LAKE and the North Maine 
Wilderness Illustrated. The only complete 
and cemprehensive Guide Book to Northern 
Maine. 26 pagesandlargemap. By mail, 50 cts. 

CAMP LIFE in the Wilderness. Second edition 
now ready. This story treats of ‘‘camp life” in- 
doors and out, is amusing, instructive and inter- 
esting: 224 pages, 12ills. By mail, 30 cents. 

FARRAR’S Pocket Map of the io 
Lakes Region, including the head waters of the 
Connecticut River, Connecticut and Parmaehenee 
Lakes, etc. Cloth bound. By mail, 50 cents. 

Richardson and Rangley Lakes Illuscrated. 
A thorough and complete guide to the Andros- 
coggin Lakes region. 320 pages, 60 ills., anda 
large map. By mail, 50cents. CHARLES A. J. 





And he speaks from the depths of a thankful heart FAL Jamaiva Plains. Mass. , ‘ . 

Of the marvelous skill of the surgeon’s art; This, as we Lave said before, is complimentary all around. 

oe neon rie Ge Gen chest, A third element of the paper’s popularity is this: It has some hundreds of correspond- 
Hewye we always Sanat speak T a gE SE I Y = 2 ents and contributors, who write for it because they have something to say. You have 
¢ t welcome twenty-five dollars a week; sofessor W vas assione mare 2cig 2 

And also if he had lost his life, ’ _BY— J | heard the story of the German professor who was assigned to prepare a thesis on the ele 


phant. Now, he had never seen an elephant, so he evolved one out of his inner conscious- 
ness. Though we never read his essay, we have not the slightest doubt it was a very dry one. 
But if the German professor had ever come across 


A Real Live Elephant 


in an African jungle, he could have written a thesis on the beast that would have had some 
animation in it. That is just the secret of the interest of the FOREST AND STREAM’s contribu- 
tions. They come from men who have seen or done or heard something to write about 
Nothing dry in their notes and sketches and letters. They put it on paper just as entertain- 
ingly as they would talk when gathered in camp after the hunt, or sitting about the fire and 
comparing notes of the day’s shoot. These stories and sketches come to us from sportsmen 
who represent every phase of life, all the professions and trades and occupations, from 
which busy men now and then turn aside for a bit of fun by the stream or in the stubble, 

The seenes of these sketches have not been confined to the United States. Lieut. 
Schwatka has related his experiences in the Arctic, ‘‘Piseco” has told of adventures among 
the islands of the Southern Pacific. Otheis have written of grouse shooting in Sweden, 
sea fishing in Denmark, sea-lions in the west cf Peru, hunting the mountain goat in British 
Columbia and the wild boar in San Domingo, and being hunted by the savages in South 
Africa. 

But of course the great bulk of matter appearing in this paper has related to the game 
and fish of our own country, for that, after all, is what FoREST AND STREAM readers are most 
interested in. And what a variety there has been! Squirrel shooting in the woods back of 
the barn, antelope on the plains, quail in the wheat stubble, and “‘chickens” on the prairie; 
the ruffed grouse on the wing and the ‘‘patridge” on a limb; elk on the “‘hogbacks,” moose 
in the timber, deer in the brush, caribou on the barrens and ’coon in the hollow. All sorts 
of game by all sorts of methods, in all sorts of places, and by all sorts of people. 


Give Cuvier a Bone, 


Five thousand dollars assured to his wife, 

By the United States Mutual Accident Association, 

Three hundred and twenty Broadway, N, Y. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, 


A GIFT BOOK FOR SPORTSMEN. 


THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF 


ROBIN HOOD, 


OF GREAT RENOWN IN -NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HOWARD 
PYLE. 1 vol., 4to, Full embossed leather, antique, 
from the author’s design. $4.50. 


This superb book is the most original and elabo- 
rate ever produced by an American artist. With 
pen and pencil Mr. Pyle tells the complete story of 
the adventures of Robin Hood and his merry men, 
His illustrations are remarkable for their strength 
and spirit and quaint beauty. The rich leather 
binding is a feature quite unique in American book- 
making. ° 

“Mr. Pyle has taken the most characteristic of 
these old ballads, and has turned them into his own 
fresh, ape, idiomatic prose, reflecting the natu- 
ral qualities of the nameless old poets who sang 
the adventures o7 this daring lord of the highway 
and the bow, and has illustrated them as no other 
man in America could have done.”’—[R. H. Stod- 
dard in the N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Send for an illustrated circular of this magnifi- 
cent book, 


LAVERACK. 


With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $3.75 
FOR SALE BY THE 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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EVISED EDITION.—_AMERICAN KEN- 
NEL AND SPORTING FIELD, by Arnold 
Burges. Price $3.00. 
cake very popalte book es eo a Sw 
itten, atly enlarged, an rol uy e 
times in a that relates to the broad field Which it 
covers. It is profusely illustrated with cuts of the 
most celebrated dogs and sporting scenes, treats 
en b g, breaking (including ‘‘Force 
in Retrie ’), kennel management, selection of 
— = all that relates to kennel and field work, 
it the most comprehensive and useful book 
of the kind before the public. 
For sale by ORANGE JUDD CO, or C. T. DILL- 
INGHAM, New York, or D.S. HOLMES, 89 Fourth 
st., E. D. Brooklyn. : 


Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 
FRANKLIN RECORDS, 








These books are for sale by all book sellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


—BY— 
’ 
OME 8 and 2b Broadway, New York. WILLIAM H. GUILDER ; 
i and the great naturalist.could construct from it (or he pretended he couJd) the whole of the 
Sennen: animal, living or fossil, to which it must have belonged. Give a man (say 500 years hence) 
1 Volunfe, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. the file of the Forest AND StreAM for 1883, and he will not need to be a naturalist to recon- 
Price, 3.00. struct from its pages the animals and birds and fishes of this country (and he’ll find in it a 


vast deal of curious and instructive informatisn about the “true sportsman,” too). 

Again, the ForEstT AND STRESM is a ‘‘journal of recreation.” We do not mean only that 
it treats of recreation, but in its columns is recreation. This is the practical nineteenth 
century realization of the old story of 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





Gossamer Garments Free. 
















Bg » | To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
ate SH | su fivecndparpald two fal Gace Ladi Cone The Magvician’s Carpet 
e n w Siz - 
xz £34 o p, | mer Rubber’ Waterproof Garments as samples, e agician S ar pe 4% 
tee ae St B | proven zoncnt eS out aad ees eer oes 
3 2 “3 a § Dover strect. Boston, Mass. | on which one sat cross-legged and wished himself in a lovely garden a thousand miles away 
ox wee fl 2 3 With the Forest AND STREAM in hand, you do not need to be a magician to straightway 
my 5% Mz A : : find yourself transported to the hemlock browse and the trout pools, or thé quail cover and 
= | eek 2 3 Lowest Retail Prices Ever Known For “chicken ground.” Perhaps, after all, we should have named this first, when we began to 
~ = ae 4 2 2 o are * Clue SKATE, c 5 oe tell you the secret of FoREsT AND STREAM’S success as & sportsman’s paper. 
as | $58 zi Bi The weekly issues of the FoREsST AND STREAM form two volumes each year, of twenty. 
& 35m = g six numbers, or 500 pages each, and the files constitute a library of permanent worth. 
- Sou, oe 3 — x P Twenty such volumes have already been published. We furnish handsome file binders 
S ssc! & x leading makers. Acme, | (orice $1.25) which hold tweuty-six numbers. 
325 ~ ., ete. Send for (price $1.25) which hold tweuty-six 
s BS a3 fa i : [Menetageetaionne and price ist. ‘Address E. G. Subscriptions may begin at any time. Per year, $4; $2 for six months. Remit by post- 
ea. “ins aE 3 KOENIG, 8% Broad street, Newark, N. J. office money order, draft or registered letter. Give name, town, county and State. Address 
i ; 
. Sutton, “Addrew bane Bo. Por and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, N.Y 
: outat free, Address H, Hasuwrr & Oo, Porte “p ar. W, one 





















































































































Suitable for either paper or brass shells. 
Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Sallie County, Hl. 


Send 10 cents in stamps or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- 
graph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


A .32 Caliber Express Cartridge, suitable for target and sporting advantages. 
' Accuracy, with flatness of trajectory and slight recoil, central fire, 35grs, powder, 150grs. 
lead. All .82 cal. C. F. rifles can be chambered for Farrow’s Expres; Cartridge. 
Send for sample of shell and price of rechambering to 


W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. [. 


N. B.—The dollar sent for Farrow’s Book will never be regretted. 


from starting on shot. 











DOG TRAINING; 
S. 1 HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00. 





Side Snap Action, . . 
Top Snap Action, Back Action Locks, 
Top Snap Action, Bar Locks, - 

The Celebrated DIANA, . - 


We. Oe et 





| 
















Pinckney (‘‘Ben’Bent”’), A. Nelson Cheney (‘*A. N. 

C.”), Dr. J. C. Kenworthy (‘‘Al Fresco”’), Col. E. Z. 

C. Judson (‘‘Ned Bunthne’’), Also numerous quo- 

tations from standard works. 

PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. F. ORVIS, Manchester, Vermont. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Mention this paper. 





R. SHEPHERD, 
Patentee and Manufacturer 


oF 
ADJUSTABLE 
FOLDING CHAIRS, 
Also importer and manu- 
facturer of Brass and Iron 
Bedsteads. Orders by mail 
attended to prometly, Goods 
_ Cc. O. D. No. 112 
s 14th st., west of 
ave,, N. ¥. Send stamp for 
illustrated circular. 
















72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
5 Costly Outfit free. Address True & Co. 
Augusta, Maine. 





Exennedy Repeating Rifle 


The Latest and Best. 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifis. 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


DO NOT BUY A G 


Until you have seen and thoroughly examined the 


PIEPER, 


Made in following styles: 


















400 FOREST AND STREAM. 3 
’ “ Pr 
POOLER & JONES’ PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS | | NOW REApy. _ Becta ihe oppet, 
e 
= f. Fishing with the Fly. the temperature of the 
AEIe (TITLE PAGE BY ELIHU VEDDER.) sen one ; give 
52H | Sketches by lovers of the art, with 140 beautiful MER) A the system. They are 
2 Be colored illustrations of in, Trout S "4 the best for Cocktails, 
a 2 and Bass Flies. Y Pars) <s 
giz —OOLLECTED BY— << WM. M. LESLIE, 
“8S | CHARLES F, ORVIS and A. NELSON CHENEY. 8 i TTE K 87 Water Street, N.Y. 
Be g About 300 pages, 8vo., Cloth, Muminated Cover. 
233 Price, $2.50. 
RAE | CONTRIBUTORS:—Charies Hallock, George Daw- 
= | son, Capt. L. A. Beardslee (‘‘Piseco”), Hon. Fitz 
eas James Fitch (‘‘Fitz”), James A. Wi Fred. 
=o 6 Mather, W. Thompson (‘*W. T.”), Ww. Dayid Tom- 
are & lin (“Norman”), ** arneting A. ee ees i 
TRS Sod") Ged, W Vansiclen, Charnes ¥. Orvis, Dr. 
The only practical Cartridge Holder in use. Will carry brass cartridges and positively prevent wads | ia ne Henshall (““Oconomowoe”), Frank 8. ine ST oe mail, post: 


JOHN D. BETHEL, Manufacturer of Sports. 
men’s Goods, 124 Chambers street, New York. 


No Rubbers Needed. 


LEATHER KEEP DRY. 


Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather, 
makes Pict boots waterproof, and adds one-half to 
their durability. A few hours after applying a 
polish can be made over it with blacking. No 
sportsman should be without it. Price $3 per doz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 
address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by Forrest AND STREAM and thou- 

“sands who useit. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston, Mass, 


‘The Still-Hunter, 


—BY— 
T. 8S. VAN DYKE. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


Wanted, a 


ANTED ALIVE.-—-THIRTY PRAIRIE HENS. 

100 quail, 100 dead owls, 100 ruffed use, 100- 

wild rabbits, 1 buck deer. C. I. GOODALE, 93 Sud 
bury street, Boston, Mass. sept20,tf 














HE ANGLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN 

Pennsylvania desire to open correspondence 
with associations of a similar character in Penn- 
sylvania with a view to turther the protection and 
stocking of streams, and the enforcement of the 
laws enacted or to be enacted for the dean nen 
of fish. J. PENROSE COLLINS, Cor. "y, No. 623 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. dec6,2t 





ANTED.—LIVE GREEN AND BLUE-WINGED 
teal, widgeons or bald-pates, pin-tails and 

other wild ducks for domestication. Wing-tipped 
birds that are likely to live if sent by express will 
be bought or will exchange woodducks for them. 
— MATHER, Cold Spring Harbor, Suffolk Co., 


dec13,3t 





$30.00 to $35.00 


. - 35.00 to 45.00 
- - - 45.00 to 55.00 
: - 55.00 to 125.00 


Sole Agents---Wholesale Only, 


CHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


arlin Rifles, with Double Set ‘Triggers, 


+s Are Ready for Delivery. 
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